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MARK VAN DOREN (JN. Y. Herald Tri- 
bune): “There is no wisdom about love, and 
Mrs. Scott seems to know this fact as thor- 
oughly as any novelist who ever wrote. She 
has also written brilliantly, clearly, richly 
about a very great range and variety of Ameri- 
can scenes and persons. The experience of 
reading A Calendar of Sin is one of the fullest 
experiences which modern American fiction so 
far can give.” 


EVELYN SCOTT’S 


masterpiece 


A Calendar 
of Sin 


WILLIAM SOSKIN (N. Y. Evening Post): “What impresses me 
about A Calendar of Sin is the sheer creative energy involved. The 
characters and imcidents which merely serve to give her story its im- 
petus and which start the long series of marriages, business relation 
ships, social contacts, accidental meetings, romances, seductions and 
assaults on its way, contains in itself enough drama, character study 
and emotional understanding for an ordinarily complete novel.” 
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New Titles for SATURDAY REVIEW Readers 





A WORLD CAN END 
By IRINA SKARIATINA 


“Of all the memoirs that have been written by exiled nobility 
this is without any exception the clearest, the truest, the most 
absorbing, the most moving.”—Kaoxville News-Sentinel. 

Illustrated, $3.50 


ONE LIVES TO TELL THE TALE 
By EDMUND GILLIGAN 


“First-rate literature. It is an incredible story, yet you believe 
every word of it.’"—William McFee. Foreword by LOWELI 
THOMAS. Illustrated, $3.50 


=~ ~ =~ ~ ~ ~ 

FIGHTING BOB EVANS 
By EDWIN A. FALK 

A fascinating biography of our greatest naval hero since the 

Civil War. Kipling described him as “the man who has lived 

more stories than Zogbaum or I could invent.” Foreword by 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. Illustrated, $5.0 


~ ~ ~ | 
FIVE MASTERS 
By JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
Author of “The Modern Temper,” etc. 
“If we were to choose among those of Joseph Wood Krutch’s 
works with which we are familiar the one we like best, we 
should pick out this book.”"—N. Y. Times. $3.5 


RED BREAD 
By MAURICE HINDUS 


Author of “Humanity Uprooted” 
“He draws his material in a flood from the deep wells of Russian 
life to make a gripping tale."—N. Y. Herald Tribune. $3.50 


DECENT FELLOWS 
By JOHN HEYGATE 
Ihe novel about Eton which caused a sensation in England. 
“He’s thrown overboard the old Tom Brown at Rugby tradition 


and has mirrored lads as young boys really are.”—Phila. Ledger. 
Introduction by HENRY WILLIAMSON $2.50 


THE ENGLISH: 


Are They Human? 
By G. J. RENIER 


“A care combination of wit, intelligence and insight."—LEWIS 
GANNETT, N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.50 
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WILLIAM FAULKNER’S 


short stories 


‘These 
‘Thirteen 


LAURENCE STALLINGS (N. Y. Sun) says: “What ever it is that 
marks contemporary stuff for future glories—whether it is immense 
fertility of imagination, a passionate conviction in the reality of his 
characters, or the novelist’s ability to write superbly—it seems that 
William Faulkner has it all.” Third Printing. $3.50 
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ESME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD 





New Plays on Old Plots 


T has been many months since there 
has been a new American play worth 
writing about—none perhaps since 
Mr. Kaufman’s excellent satire on 

Hollywood, which should (we think) have 
had a Pulitzer prize, and did exhibit that 
good-humored sarcasm with an under- 
current of biting irony characteristic of 
some of the heartiest American literature 
from Mark Twain on. Paul Green’s, “The 
House of Connelly,” is a very different 
kind of drama, by no means so clever, 
and so suave in its technique, but with 
more stuff if less satire. Here is a play 
that makes use of all the old formulas 
with a kind of disdainful sincerity that 
knows what it wants too clearly to dis- 
card any useful form of expression be- 
cause it seems trite. When an old family, 
like the House of Connelly, begins to dis- 
integrate, it crumbles into characteristic 
forms. There is sure to be a proud and 
stiffened parent, and an unreconstructed 
elderly relative always remembering bet- 
ter days. There is sure to be a younger 
generation sick with conflicts between re- 
spectability and revolt, and usually men 
with broken morale, and women who have 
dried up in the odor of family sanctity. 
These things happen as inevitably as 
chemical reactions, and the honest play- 
wright cannot discard them because they 
are conventional. Break up nitric acid 
and you get a brown gas with a noxious 
smell! The dramatist cannot avoid the ex- 
pected situation. If he writes, like Green, 
of the old South in conflict with the new, 
he must not be afraid of tight-lipped 
aristocrats in faded silk and punctilious 
colonels who kiss hands and quote Horace. 
Not the expected situation, but the ex- 
pected stock reaction to that situation is 
what he must shun like death. He must 
not let his play be played in the naive 
and sentimental reactions of the mass 
mind of his audience. 

Every natural expectation is met in 
“The House of Connelly.” A Colonial 
manor house—a decayed plantation—a 
handsome, irresolute son—negro mam- 
mies singing—poor whites pushing up- 
ward—lovely, aristocratic sisters wither- 
ing on the sapless family branch—a 
mother with a beaked nose and a cane— 
gracious, rhetorical Uncle Bob, saluting 

(Continued on page 202) 





Perish the Sword 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


THEY THAT TAKE THE SWORD. By 
EsME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. To be pub- 
lished October 22, 1931, by William 
Morrow & Co., New York. $4. 


HIS is a big book but not a great 

one. It is another of the rapidly 

increasing number of volumes 

which deal truthfully and fear- 
lessly with war as an institution and with 
the World War in particular. It is a store- 
house of facts; the wide learning of its 
author is well in evidence in addition to 
his wholesome sanity, his clear realization 
that humanity is at the crossroads and 
must now choose between doing away 
with war or being done away with by the 
monster which it has created. But the 
book would have been made much more 
effective by condensation and by the 
omission of much of the historical matter. 
It suffers, too, from constant repetitions 
and a lack of orderliness in the presenta- 
tion of its material. Nonetheless, it is a 
worthwhile contribution to a_ subject 
which ought to be driven in upon every 
living being, and it appears just at the 
right moment, for the world, in so far as 
it is not now absorbed in the question of 
keeping capitalist civilization afloat, will 
have to focus its attention this coming 
winter upon the Disarmament Conference 
in Geneva in February next. Indeed, they 
are but different aspects of the same sub- 
ject. The old order is in danger of perish- 
ing before our eyes. Preparations for war 
are playing a tremendous part in jeopard- 
izing its existence, even now in peace 
time. And, as Field Marshal Allenby, 
General Ludendorff, and many others 
have said, if war comes again on a great 
scale civilization will crash. 

Mr. Wingfield-Stratford— whose vol- 
ume is dedicated to a lieutenant of his 
own name killed at sea, March 15, 1918; 
who knows therefore the greatest sacrifice 
a parent can be called upon to make— 
has built his argument about the simple 
fact that “the destructive powers of man- 
kind are, in fact, being increased at a 
greater rate than its powers of construc- 
tion.” He denounces the favorite militarist 
argument that since war has always been, 
it always must be. Against the military 
itself he unhesitatingly unlimbers his 
heaviest batteries and gives them grape. 
If he does not go quite as far as Edwin 
Lawrence Godkin, who once wrote that 
the military profession should rank next 
after the hangman’s, he declares that the 
whole history of soldiering proves the 
military calling to have been “the most 





For a Waverly Garden 


By Lizerre WoopwortH REESE 


END down, Great Gardener, 
S To this dear plot, 

Your cherubim, your seraphim: 

Delay it not. 


From sleet, from rotting drought, 
Defend; 

The arrowed rain, the sun 
In plenty send. 


At cool of evening then, 

Toil done, and glare, and din, 
Come down, Great Gardener, 
And walk therein. 





stupid of all professions.” As for the 
soldier politician, “if his training has been 
sufficiently thorough, he has one argu- 
ment and one panacea, that of force. His 
law is his will, and liberty is naturally 


anathema to him. Like Mr. Kipling’s | 


Ortheris he scorns the notion of ‘rights’.” 
The rule of a soldier “may sometimes be 
justified as a desperate and temporary 
expedient, but a civilized community can 
as little thrive on it as an individual can 
live on doses of castor oil or injections of 
heroin.” As for the “organizers of butch- 
ery on a sufficiently colossal scale,” “their 
failures are disregarded; their genius is 
assumed and invoked as the explanation 
of every success.” Patriotism of the baser 
sort supplies, our author writes, “an ad- 
ditional motive for the manufacture of 
conquering heroes, an industry highly 
profitable to the monumental sculptor 
and the journalist but of questionable 
value to the human race.” 

Nor does Wingfield-Stratford hesitate 
to name names. There is the case of Field 
Marshal Sir William Robertson who, for 
long months after every hope of success 
had vanished, continued to drive the Brit- 
ish troops “pitilessly forward through a 
sea of mud in which many of them were 
literally drowned.” He wrote to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at the front: 


“IT confess I stick to it because I see 
nothing better, and because my instinct 
prompts me to stick to it, more than be- 
cause of any good argument by which I 
can support it.” 


Upon this, Winston Churchill has com- 
mented that “these are terrible words 
when used to sustain the sacrifice of near- 
ly four hundred thousand men.” As to the 
resistance of all military men to new 
ideas, and their bitter anger at the use 
of new devices as not “playing the game,” 
Mr. Wingfield-Stratford has much to say, 
yet not enough. He could, for example, 
have pointed out how the trench warfare 
of the World War was a direct inheritance 
from the trenches of Grant and Lee.in the 
closing days of our Civil War—a war to 
which no continental military man and 
only a few English soldiers would pay any 
attention, with the result that one British 
General after another in the Boer War 
and in Flanders imitated the colossal 
error of Lee in hurling Pickett in a frontal 
attack upon the Union lines at Gettys- 
burg. Masterly is, however, Mr. Wing- 
field-Stratford’s analysis of the stupidity 
of the German offensive of 1918 and of 
their generals who “had not even the 
military insight to realize what their 
victory amounted to.” They had then to 
defend three great salients driven in to 
the Allied lines instead of quietly staying 
in their trenches, resting and saving their 
men, and awaiting the Allied attacks they 
could have repelled again and again. 

In other words, the picture of the in- 
credible folly of the whole World War, 
into which America was so eager to force 
its way in 1917 with the results which 
everybody in America is feeling today, is 
complete. Surely by now no honest his- 
torian of the future can describe this con- 
flict as anything but the completest in- 
dictment of the intellect of all the leaders 
who brought it on, carried it on, and 


(Continued on next page) 





Man and Dramatist 


WILLIAM ARCHER: Life, Work, and 
Friendships. By Lieutenant-Colonel C. 
ArcHEer. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1931. $5. 


Reviewed by O. W. Firxins 


ILLIAM ARCHER was a 

man who did things quietly, 

or — more precisely — who 

quietly did things, and his 
life has been written in the same spirit of 
modest efficiency in which it was lived. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Archer writes a short 
book, filters the correspondence, lowers 
the key, subdues the style, refrains from 
emphasis, almost from comment; yet 
every touch is discreet, and the result in 
its integrity is luminous. Moreover, all 
these forbearances simply confirm the 
reader’s final impression that the whole 
man would have profited by inspection. 
As workman, friend, husband, father, cit- 
izen, liberal, philanthropist, there is noth- 
ing in him which his friend would be 
afraid to submit to his enemy. He meets 
all tests so readily that their stringency 
is half concealed from us by the facility of 
his escape. “I returned to an Archerless 
London,” wrote Mr. Shaw after his death, 
—six simple words which epitomize a 
character. 

Born in 1856, dying in 1924, Scotch by 
origin, Londoner by domicile, married to 
Frances Trickett in 1887, father of a mar- 
vellous boy who evoked wonder from 
Stevenson, dramatic critic, translator of 
Ibsen, voyaging journalist, autumnally 
and excursively a playright, William Ar- 
cher lived a quiet, fortunate life, bare of 
events, but pungent in detail. The family 
had outposts in Norway and Australia, 
propitious to world-travel and the cult of 
Ibsen, and in Archer’s pairiotism, as in 
Mr. Shaw’s “Apple-Cart,” America was 
reannexed to the British Empire. 

Archer had a passion for results, and 
results had a liking for Archer. Other 
men’s ships ploughed the seas gallantly 
enough; his came into port. In a word, he 
was a doer. To fix, fix conclusively, the 
guilt for a judicial murder in a foreign 
country is no easy task; Archer accom- 
plished this for the Spaniard Francisco 
Ferrer. In “Masks or Faces?” he gave, not 
a mere stab, but a practical death-blow, 
to so long-lived and pestering a fallacy as 
Diderot’s paradox of the comedian. Ar- 
cher said England should meet the’ hated 
Ibsen, very much as Boswell said that Dr. 
Johnson should meet the hated Wilkes; 
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and, stormy prejudice to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the two Scotchmen had 
their forward way. Archer wished to see 
the reunion of the stage and literature in 
England, and that reunion came to pass in 
Archer’s lifetime. The task was of course 
mainly one for dramatists; but the tes- 
timonies of these dramatists are worth 
taking. J. M. Barrie writes in 1913: “You 
have done more for the English stage than 
any man living.” In the “Old Drama and 
the New” he seems conclusively to have 
taken all reason out of the traditional 
worship on purely dramatic grounds of 
the group of men definable as Shake- 
speare’s retinue or comitatus. I have 
spoken of his passion for results; Archer 
was practical, practical on an esthetic 
basis. He could not make a life for himself 
out of mere likings or dislikings in the 
theatre or anywhere else. It was not 
enough to like and dislike keenly; he had 
to work for conditions which would in- 
tensify and multiply his likings. 

Archer was not a genius. He was a man 
of great abilities between whom and 
genius the gulf was predetermined and 
impassable. He stopped short of the ex- 
traordinary with a sureness and consis- 
tency that had almost the effect of deft- 
ness. He was no poet,, though he wrote 
clever verse; his creditable blank verse is 
uninspired. Opinion is divided on the 
merits of his translations. For me they are 
valuable and successful, but they are 
quite unvisited by that glow which rivals 
originality in Professor Herford’s incom- 
parable rendering of*Brand.” The “Green 
Goddess” achieved that practical success 
which is possibly the most gratifying of 
all successes to the theorist; it supplied 
no evidence of creative imagination. Ar- 
cher’s winning prose, in which the jour- 
nalist and the man of letters seem at the 
same time to restrain and to indulge each 
other, is unwarmed by the coal from the 
altar. If the reader wants to know what 
becomes of the Archerian type, the crit- 
ical, appreciative, liberal, humanitarian 
type, when genius is superadded, he might 
aptly be referred to Matthew Arnold. 

Archer, then, lacked genius. But the 
noticeable and significant thing about him 
is not the lack of genius but the fact that 
without genius he did so much. He is the 
measure of what can be done by a strong, 
free intelligence dedicated to ends which 
the same intelligence has selected. By free 
intelligence I mean one in which activity 
is unfettered by self-interest, or prejudice, 
or habit, or passion, or convention—in a 
word, an intelligence that has fair play. 
The lesson of Archer’s career is twofold: 
first, that the strong, free intelligence is a 
good deal rarer than we commonly sup- 
pose; second, that, where it exists, it is 
much more effectual than we commonly 
suppose. I shall take two sentences, quiet, 
pointed generalities, which illustrate what 
I am moved to describe as the geniality of 
his astuteness. 

“It is not so much our own stupidity 
and self-seeking that retards the march 
of things, as the invincible cynicism with 
which we believe in the stupidity and 
self-seeking of everyone else—and are in- 
timidated and paralyzed by that belief.” 


“I know quite well that the universe is 
an illusion; but it is an illusion sufficiently 
constant for all practical purposes, and the 
first point of sanity and morality is to be- 
have as if it were real.” 

That is not inspiration; but what is in- 
spiration anywhere, on this planet, now 
giving us that is worth so much as the 
second of those two dicta? 

In Archer’s leading qualities, intelli- 
gence, character, sanity, humanity, there 
is a superficial and misleading likeness to 
the group of traits which, in private scorn 
or public condescension, we define by 
such grudging names as mediocrity, ordi- 
nariness, adequacy, and competence. Even 
his friends were sometimes hoodwinked 
by this resemblance and had to rediscover 
him from time to time. “You really are a 
damn good writer,” says Gilbert Murray, 
waking up to the novel fact after nineteen 
years of cordial intercourse. “I begin to 
have hopes that you will do me credit 
yet,” growls Mr. Shaw affectionately in 
1900. 

One would be slow to predict an en- 
during fame for Archer. Genius itself 
pays dearly for that boon, and Archer, 
as we see, fell short of genius. It would 
be rash to say that that busy and self- 
centred person known as posterity would 
find a place in its notoriously bad memory 
for him. But we feel, as we close this flaw- 
less record of a humane and helpful life, 
that we could forego genius and dispense 
with immortality, if we could be William 
Archers. 

O. W. Firkins, professor of comparative 
literature at the University of Minnesota, 





























from 1915-18 was reviewer of poetry for 
the Nation and from 1919-21 dramatic 
critic of the Weekly Review. He is the 
author of several books. 
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fought it through to its senseless and dis- 
astrous finish. But what then? What has 
Mr. Wingfield-Stratford to offer us as a 
way out? How can we free ourselves in 
time from all the catchwords of the mili- 
tary, the shibboleths of a false patriotism, 
the doctrine of hate, which deprive us of 
all reason, as Miss Playdell has so faith- 
fully shown in her study of England in 
wartime? The question is vital for here 
is where most peace offensives break 
down. Millions read other books, other 
honest and inspiring criticisms of that 
which is the “sum of all villanies,” and 
still we are without the “moral equivalent 
of war”; still we are enmeshed in the 
system—America, according to President 
Hoover, has increased her military forces, 
reserve and active, from 164,000 in 1914 
to 728,000 in 1929, eleven years after win- 
ning the war to end war. 

Well, the truth must be told: Mr. Wing- 
field-Stratford limps badly when it comes 
to the remedies, like most of the rest of 
us who are trying to make this foolish 
world see that it is heading for suicide, 
for we are without the single dramatic 
remedy to challenge the imagination and 
rouse the desires of the masses. What does 
he suggest to meet what he calls “the 
supreme crisis in the history of our 
species”? First that the task is spiritual. 
Next, that there should be abolition of the 
war mind as no longer adapted to “a 
modern environment.” He is not afraid 
to use the difficult word love. He urges 
“world enlightenment.” Then he would 
have the world organize against war and 
he heartily favors the League of Nations. 
To his mind, the time is ripe for the birth 
of a new world order. Finally, he falls 
back upon the old appeal for a spiritual 
revolution reminding us that “The King- 
dom of God is within you.” 

All of which gets us exactly nowhere. 
For it is an emergency which is upon us. 
We cannot wait for the slow processes of 
education, for the heart of man to change. 
We are in the middle of the most danger- 
ous depression the world has ever known 
and two of the vital factors in the prob- 
lem are the fear of war on the continent 
of Europe and the financial effects of 
the unproductive armament expenditures, 
thanks to which there are a million more 
men under arms in Europe today than 
there were on July 15, 1914. It is not a 
time to talk merely of the love that Jesus 
exemplified or of the need of a spiritual 
revolution. What is called for is prompt, 
vigorous, business-like action. The very 
existence of the governments of the Cen- 
tral Powers is at stake and, as the Eng- 
lish loss of the gold standard has shown, 
if they get into deeper waters, the effect 
upon all the neighboring countries will 
be grave. My own belief that disarma- 
ment and the removal of the dread of war 
which fills Europe are directly involved 
in every aspect of the world crisis, I have 
found fully confirmed by high officials on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Remedies must 
be applied if the present governments of 
Europe are to survive. 

In that very fact lies the hope of im- 
mediate action, if only the statesmen will 
take their courage in both hands. This 
very economic emergency has given a 
great impulse to the movement for dis- 
armament. Here we have the Pope de- 
nouncing “the unbridled race of arma- 
ment” in his latest encyclical. The Un- 
dersecretary of State in Washington, Wil- 
liam R. Castle, Jr., has just told the 
Boston Advertising Club in language most 
remarkable for a high office-holder that 
“every Nation needs an army for internal 
police purposes but beyond this every 
soldier is a potential offensive force.” 
Next he said that: 


“We fought, or said we fought, a war to 
end war. We have made anti-war treaties 
that cover the globe, but as long as we 
pour money into competitive armaments 
we admit that war is always imminent. 
We make a travesty of our high sounding 
treaties.” 


Equally striking is the demand of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce that 
“every possible step be taken for inter- 
national disarmament.” This has been not 
only the stronghold of business conserva- 
tism; it has been the source of much pre- 
paredness propaganda. Now it sees that 
preparedness for war leads but to ruin. 


























This is the great and hopeful fact about 
the situation of the hour. The economic 
consequences of the war and the peace of 
Versailles are forcing disarmament. What 
the writers against war have not been 
able to achieve, the decay of capitalism 
is promising to accomplish. It will be 
almost worth the terrible suffering of all 
the unemployed and the starving if dis- 
armament can be purchased by it. 

Mr. Wingfield-Stratford should have 
been able to point to still other practical 
measures which would go far toward 
freeing us from the war menace. He does 
not stress disarmament; he does not men- 
tion the abolition of tariffs, against which 
the bankers of the world are now rising, 
as another road to peace. Nor does he 
devote much space to the League of Na- 
tions and the World Court. I can find no 
reference to the initiative and the refer- 
endum, yet a voluntary referendum con- 
ducted in Holland by eighty-three daily 
newspapers resulted in 2,438,000 out of 
the 4,000,000 Dutch people voting to ask 
the Geneva Disarmament Conference to 
bring about complete disarmament. While 
he recognizes the criminality of all the 
governments that put their people into 
the World War, he does not see in them 
the immediate enemy, nor make sugges- 
tions as to their control. Representative 
government breaks down here. Actually 
the heads, for example, of Great Britain 
and the United States have as much the 
power to declare war all by themselves 
as had the Czar or has a Mussolini. That 
section of the American Constitution 
which ordains that Congress alone shall 
have the power to declare war is as dead 
as the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments and it is violated just as freely as 
the one establishing prohibition. 

Woodrow Wilson several times put us 
into war—Mexico and Haiti, for example, 
besides the World War. Any President 
can, by his conduct of foreign affairs, 
manceuver us to the brink of war and 
then denounce as “wilful little men,” or 
bad Americans, all who oppose him and 
can call upon the country to rise in its 
patriotism to stand by the flag and the 
President. Many people think I am mad 
when I say that Woodrow Wilson could 
have put us into the World War on the 
side of Germany. Yet it is absolutely 
demonstrable; had he sent the belligerent 
note to Great Britain in May, 1915, which 
Robert Lansing wrote; had he told the 
country about the American ships the 
British captured off New York harbor 
while, with empty holds, they were 
voyaging to Norfolk, Virginia, and how 
the British took them into Halifax with 
the British flag over the American, every 
Son or Daughter of the Revolution would 
have risen and yelled with him. His 
eloquence would have swept the country 
and Congress would no more have dared 
to have fought him than it did in April, 
1917, after he had held up the “wilful” 
Senators, who had opposed him, to the 
scorn and contumely of the press and the 
excited populace. 

My point is that no executive and no 
group of men should have this power, for, 
as Mr. Wingfield-Stratford points out, the 
destructive powers they can unleash far 
outweigh the constructive; because, as 
the World War and our economic crisis 
show, the victors are as badly smashed as 
the vanquished, and we have today the 
extraordinary spectacle of the United 
States and the Allies making tremendous 
efforts to keep alive and afloat the very 
country they were trying their uttermost 
to destroy only thirteen years ago. 

I know well the argument against the 
referendum that war comes too quickly to 
make it possible. But the World War did 
not come quickly in Italy, or Greece, or 
Turkey, or Bulgaria, or the United States. 
Spain has had frightful losses in her re- 
cent African wars; is there any conceiv- 
able reason why her people and not their 
piffling King, Alfonso, and his politicians 
should have decided whether to go on 
with those horrible and needless battles? 
Mirabile dictu, just as I had written these 
lines comes the stirring news that the new 
Spanish constitution renounces war “as 
an instrument of national policy”; but if 
after all efforts for arbitration and con- 
ciliation war should threaten then the na- 
tion at large must vote for or against if 
war can be declared. If there are times, 
as when Japan attacked Russia in 1905, 
when no referendum is possible, then let 
us devise a new check; not a house of 
Elder Statesmen, but one of elder workers 
and of young conscripts-to-be, to discuss 
publicly and vote secretly (as our Con- 
gress should) on the war issue. Checks 
can be devised. They will have to be, or in 
place of our present governments we shall 
have the tyranny of Soviets. 




















There are still other practical measures 
one could offer to Mr. Wingfield-Strat- 
ford for his next book, but space does not 
permit. I would merely cite again the 
pressing opportunity of disarmament. We 
went to war for the holy rights of small 
nations. What rights have they when 
their great neighbors are armed? What 
defence have Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden against France? 
And could anything be more just and 
better for those small nations than the 
equality of complete disarmament? We 
have heard much talk about the parity 
of the British and American fleets. If they 
were both abolished would there not be 
perfect parity for us and the Mother 
Country? Of course. But our military 
minds won’t let you see this lest you 
abolish them and their profession. That, 
Mr. Wingfield-Stratford, is a direct prac- 
tical step immediately to be worked for. 
It would do vastly more to bring on peace 
than many, many years of teaching the 
doctrine of love and of Ghandi’s non- 
resistance, great and vital as they both 
are, and absolutely essential to a civilized 
and a Christian world. 

Oswald Garrison Villard, grandson of 
the Abolitionist William Lloyd Garrison, 
editorial writer and President of the New 
York Evening Post from 1897 to 1918, and 
since that time owner and editor of the 
Nation, is one of the most prominent lib- 
erals of the country. He has written ex- 
tensively on the causes and results of 


war. 





Ralph Waldo Emerson 


EMERSON TODAY. By Buss Perry. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1931. $2. 

Reviewed by TowNnsEeNp ScuppEr, 3RD 
Swarthmore College 


O man of the present day is bet- 

ter qualified to write concerning 

Emerson than Professor Bliss 

Perry of Harvard. And no man, 
on this subject, could be read with greater 
pleasure. In the spring of 1931, Professor 
Perry lectured on Emerson at Princeton 
on the Vanuxem Foundation. The mate- 
rial of these lectures forms the basis of 
this volume. Witty, lucid, full of intimate 
anecdote, the book gives unconsciously a 
panorama of its author’s extraordinarily 
wide knowledge and reading. In it the 
grand names associated with the close of 
the nineteenth century come to life, for 
many were not names but living men in 
Mr. Perry’s experience. 

Professor Perry’s broad, catholic ap- 
proach is one of the best things in the vol- 
ume. Without denying the value of their 
contribution, he pokes gentle fun at schol- 
arly source-hunters, warning them, and 
the world, that the main outline of Emer- 
son’s towering personality must not be 
lost to view in the meticulous examina- 
tion of special aspects of him. Professor 
Perry offers the reader a wise simplifi- 
cation of scholarly findings. He attempts 
to assemble such true gold as has em- 
erged from the delving. 

Early in the book there is a clear bio- 
graphical sketch, revealing an Emerson 
who was very much of a human being—a 
man who suffered intensely at times on 
his path to serenity. Skilfully Emerson’s 
physical and spiritual course is plotted 
among the grassy ways of Concord and 
the stars of heaven. Mr. Perry does all in 
his power to free Emerson from the tags 
that have been tied to him. Transcenden- 
talism, a bugaboo terrifying or dull to 
many modern readers, is shown to play a 
comparatively small part in the mass of 
Emerson’s published writings. Professor 
Perry indicates the active role Emerson 
played in the world—in the field of pol- 
itics, for example, with which he felt such 
a lively concern. With admirable tech- 
nique he answers some recent critics of 
Emerson, hoisting them ever so gently 
with their own petard. He refutes and 
confounds with such grace, and in so gen- 
tlemanly a fashion, that the reader can- 
not help delighting in the process. 

In his few adverse criticisms of Emer- 
son, Professor Perry does not hesitate to 
speak out plainly. But he is one who has 
read Emerson ”with ever increasing det- 
light since boyhood,” and it is plainly his 
hope that many others will share in that 
joy. May it be so. Certainly it is a good 
wish. Surely a growing company travels 
with Professor Perry in his belief that 
Emerson is a great and gifted literary 
artist, to whom one may turn today both 
for beauty and for truth. 
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Gusto vs Art 


AMERICAN BEAUTY. By Epbna FErRBER. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
1931. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Henry SEIDEL CANBY 


HE Poles came in. They tore up 

the brush-grown fields of old 

Connecticut and forced new yield 

from them. They settled in those 
loveliest of American landscapes and, 
utterly oblivious of their dim beauty, saw 
them only as land, unused land, cheap 
land. They brought a peasantry on a soil 
that had never known a peasantry before, 
clucked heartily to hearty women and 
beat them when they needed it, gawked at 
the faded New Englanders who first hired 
and then sold to them, grasped drunkenly 
at the new vulgarisms of the towns, and 
in the second generation ran hungrily 
to the mills and the movies, the peasant 
starch in them turning sour at the first 
touch of industrialism. They had energy 
instead of a code; they were hot for un- 
discriminated experience, and rushed on 
change. 

Their New England hosts, who lived in 
the clapboarded, green-shuttered houses, 
with moulding about the eave’s line, re- 
membering what they had been, looked 
at the present with sardonic resignation. 
Poverty, disorder, and drink were power- 
less to touch their inmost being, which 
was still that of a chosen people. The ill 
kept highway of their lives followed a row 
of ruined elms down through wrecked 
pastures until it ended in a swamp, yet 
never lost its essential dignity. 

The Poles were not like that, nor did 
they resemble the Colonial ancestors of 
these warped New Englanders, who, 
though land hungry, full-blooded, and 
energetic also, brought with them an idea 
of an ample, decorous, and ordered dwell- 
ing-place, the outward and visible sign 
of an inward and, if not spiritual, certain- 
ly intellectual, grace: —Litchfield, South- 
bury, Ridgefield, the white, elm-shaded 
farmsteads, the great brick houses of Con- 
necticut. 

The Pole wanted to be American but he 
could not understand American beauty. 
It was unreal to him and his gusto was for 
reality; and indeed American beauty had 
become unreal. It was a shadow of a 
shade of the past in the great houses, like 
the house of the Orrange Oakes in Edna 
Ferber’s novel, it was shrunk into ugli- 
ness in the old maid, Jude, and bloated 
into eccentricity in Big Bella. These 
women kept the strength the men of the 
family had lost, but it was sterile strength. 
Their mates, if they had any, were mated 
to their vices and decays, their souls were 
strong, but so caged by circumstances that 
they could not get back into what should 
have been their world. Men and women 
of their sort had gone up in the world, 
or down and out. 

The Pole was the reality New England 
seemed to need. He looked it, he felt it, 
the old soil renewed for him, and his chil- 
dren raced over the acres. But though he 
saved the farms and propped up the de- 
caying houses, he could not restore them 
to dignity and independence. And when 
he married with the old stock his children 
inherited both the tenacity of the peas- 
ant and the pessimism of the run-out race. 
They were, perhaps, the makings of a 
new people, but you could not tell. Real- 
ity, which had been so vivid in their 
Polish fathers, so vigorous in their Eng- 
lish great-great grandmothers, lay only 
on the surface of these half breeds. What 
was beneath the novelist does not tell us. 
Her power ceased when she stopped writ- 
ing of the thwarted eccentrics and the 
full-blooded, tangible Poles. 

It is the very interesting novel of Edna 
Ferber called “American Beauty” I am 
describing, and I am trying by indirection 
to get at a true criticism of a writer whose 
vigor and sense of tangible reality are un- 
equalled, and yet who here and elsewhere 
seems curiously to fail to attain her ob- 
jective, no matter how brilliantly she 
mops up the trenches as she goes. In a 
sense, she is like her own Poles, full- 
blooded, virile, with an imagination that 
wrests the essential circumstances from 
a scene, and builds scenes which, in her 
novels and afterwards in the movies, cap- 
tivate the American mind. And yet she 
has too much gusto to pause to capture 
the spiritual realities of her American 
scene. Her New England past (of which 
much is made in this novel of genera- 
tions) has a conventional heartiness like 
the stories told to a child. She sees it as 
the Poles saw the great brick houses, as 
the medievals looked at the Roman ruins. 
Something is lost, something that was 
New England. No one can question the 
reality of her genre pictures, no woman 








has written more vivid and vigorous 
scenes than Big Bella’s in this book. They 


A Collection of Studies 


shine with vigor (like her Poles), they | THESE THIRTEEN. By Wittiam Favutx- 
sweat reality, but those more elusive | 
realities with which a great novelist must | 
equally struggle are dim or undiscov- | 
ered. You get the American beauty rose, | 


but not the aster, the gentian, not even 
the goldenrod. 

This is a definition of what Miss Ferber 
has done, not an assertion that her art is 
necessarily limited by her gusto for the 
high visibility of certain kinds of living. 
But circumstances have not favored her 
art. She has been too popular. Audiences 
wait for her, knowing what to expect. 
She cannot disappoint. For them, the last 
Oakes descendant marries the million- 
aire’s daughter and saves the old home— 
and that is the outline plot of “American 
Beauty” into which Miss Ferber has 
stuffed such vivid scenes and such com- 
pelling contacts of alien and native. For 
them, the ancestors are made rich and 
nobly mannered, for them romantic aris- 
tocracy broods over degenerate moderns. 
For them she is a showman for her novel, 
playing up romance and sentiment, writ- 
ing by climaxes, twisting and inverting 
the order of her narrative so that her 





NER. New York: Jonathan Cape & 
Harrison Smith. 1931. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Epwarp CusHING 

ITTING down to a review of Wil- 

liam Faulkner’s “These Thirteen,” 
suppose that we—the writer and 

the reader equally—take for 
granted certain facts concerning the au- 
thor and his book. Suppose we agree that 
Mr. Faulkner knows how to write and 
that he has something to write about. 
Suppose we agree, too (each making his 
own reservations), that his writing is sig- 
nificant (of what, of why, and how far, 
each of us, again, may decide for him- 
self). For the truth is that while the 
discovery of Mr. Faulkner may be, in 
your case and in mine, a recent one, 
others made it quite a few years ago and 
are probably impatient with us for our 
tardy recognition in “Sanctuary” of at- 
tributes of mind and qualities of work- 
manship ignored, though quite as strik- 
ingly shown forth, in “Sartoris” and 
“Soldier’s Pay” and “The Sound and the 
Fury.” (Parenthetically: “Sanctuary” 
was by no means the best of Mr. Faulk- 











The Gay Faulkner Landscape. Drawn for the Saturday Review by Guy Pene du Bois. 
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goods may be displayed to the careless 
millions who have to be tricked into read- 
ing. Her art is naturally primitive and ob- 
jective, slap-dashed in broad strokes, 
with little thought of a third dimension 
in her composing. But her craftsmanship 
has become too sophisticated and tricky. 
She dangles stock characters and stock 
situations before the door of the museum 
in which she has collected so much that 
is novel and vivid and well-observed in 
American life. 

Powerful, popular writers like Edna 
Ferber must make the choice between the 
easiest and the hardest way in writing. 
External reality, when once you learn to 
capture it, is a bait for any public; but 
it requires eminent self-control not to 
play with it, not to use this power to 
make trite characters and stock situations 
sure-fire for the public taste. Books 


which, though not subtle, might be con- | 





sistent and harmonious in composition | 


and vigorous throughout, become patch- 
works of bright scenes in a stale pattern. 
This is Edna Ferber’s danger. Her gifts 
can be too easily vulgarized. She should 


go into a retreat. She should hide away | 


from the editors of The Ladies Home 


Journal and The Delineator. She should | 
practice austerity like Willa-Cather, or 
set herself to harmonize her rich imagin- | 
ings like a Persian rug. No one wants her | 


to be a New Englander, but she should 


stop playing the Pole. She should lift her | 
reality into that higher and finer stage | 


in which it becomes a creative element 
in the true but unreal world of the finest 
fiction. 





“One cannot think of Degas without 
visualizing full skirts and pointed toes,” 
says the London Observer. “He was, 
above all, the painter of the ballet. And 
he loved Paris so profoundly that he 
hardly left it. Living, Degas shunned 
the crowd, though he was not unknown 
to it by his sharp tongue. Dead, he has 
bequeathed a portrait of himself in his 
letters. ‘Lettres de Degas’ (Grasset), to 
which there are sixteen illustrations, 
shows him in all his subtlety, cruelty, 
and inflexible determination to master 
his craft. He was by no means an easy 
or equable friend.” 





ner’s novels up the time of its publica- 
tion, though it was certainly the most 
sensational as regarded the nature and 
treatment of its subject matter. But 
those who find this an ironic commen- 
tary on the mentality and methods of 
the reading public and the reviewers 
might reflect that Mr. Faulkner’s is not 
the first case of an author whose canon- 
ization as an artist was the reward of a 
frank experiment in pornography.) 

Mr. Faulkner, then, can write and has 
things to write about. We may dispense 
with further insistence on the point and 
turn to the more important questions 
of his method and his intention. In any 
consideration of Mr. Faulkner’s work the 
question of method takes precedence 
over that of intention, for it is quite ap- 
parent that he himself is first of all con- 
cerned with it. If his novels have failed 
to make this clear to readers whose im- 
pressions of one have disintegrated be- 
fore they have taken up the next, or 
whose acquaintance with Mr. Faulkner 
as a novelist has been limited to a read- 
ing of “Sanctuary,” his short stories, 
brought together in a volume of some 
three hundred odd pages, demonstrate 
it beyond disproof. “These Thirteen” 
might be likened to a collection of mu- 
sical études which, while perhaps pos- 
sessing other and higher values, never- 
theless were intended primarily, and 
must first of all be approached, as exer- 
cises in technique. The materials of Mr. 
Faulkner’s tales, the ideas that have gone 
into them, are often commonplace, often 
trivial, but in their presentation their 
author has displayed considerable in- 
genuity, exploring along many lines the 
possibilities of narrative technique, em- 
ploying to this end a wide variety of 
methods. 


Some of these are familiar and con- 
ventional; others are novel and experi- 
mental. When he chooses to do so, Mr. 
Faulkner can adapt his material to the 
form of straight narrative, but it is ob- 
vious that this is not the method he 
finds most congenial, however well he 
handles it. As if aware that it is not his 
by natural right, he avoids it except 








when telling a story frankly for the sake 


a good shocker, and “Divorce in Naples,” 
which is amusing (though in neither has 
the author or the reader any interest 
apart from following the development 
of plot toward a surprise dénouement), 
are examples of this. They are stories 
that did not need Mr. Faulkner to write 
them, though possibly only Mr. Faulk- 
ner would have been interested to treat 
of the sexual abberations which supply 
their themes. The real Faulkner—the im- 
portant Faulkner, at any rate—is the 
Faulkner of the group of war stories that 
introduces the volume and the group of 
stories with whose setting and dramatis 
personz readers of “The Sound and the 
Fury” have already been acquainted. 

These are the stories in which Mr. 
Faulkner makes plain his preoccupation 
with method; here it is obvious that he 
is searching for a means of reproducing 
reality—the reality of characters and 
events, which, as he knows, is many- 
sided and cannot be presented in the 
two dimensions allowed by conventional 
realistic or naturalistic narrative tech- 
nique. Mr. Faulkner desires to project 
something which shall be more than a 
photograph or a moving picture of the 
people and events to whom and to which 
he calls our attention. He would project 
these people and events, so to speak, in 
the round, as they appear at the same 
instant from different points in space 
and time and consciousness. And to this 
end he constantly varies his method, 
never sure that he has found the right 
one, tirelessly experimenting. 

His experiments are almost invariably 
experiments in form (there is only a 
single negligible exception to this rule 
among his short stories), they are al- 
most never experiments in syntax. His 
sentence structure is simple enough, and 
except for an occasional impressionistic 
choice of adjective and adverbs, he is 
content, it seems, that words should re- 
tain their conventional meanings and be 
ordered in conventional relationship. If 
anything, the writing in which he clothes 
the skeletons of his experimental forms 
is careless. Perhaps he takes his mastery 
of language, of the proper conjunction, 
the natural rhythms and cadences of 
written words, for granted. No one, 
though, will dispute his right to do so, 
and very probably he will continue in 
this way until he has solved to his own 
satisfaction the problem of form. This, 
let us hope, will be soon—for until Mr. 
Faulkner exhausts or overcomes his in- 
terest in method, in technique, his work 
must continue to be a promise rather 
than a realization of our desire for the 
appearance of a genuine and really im- 
portant creative talent in the field of 
American literature. 





A Gay Book 


TWO PEOPLE. By A. A. Mine. Dutton. 
1931. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Basti DAVENPORT 


HIS is described as Mr. Milne’s 

first serious attempt at the novel; 

the phrase is evidently designed 

to exclude “The Red House Mys- 

tery,” that really excellent detective 
story, for “Two People” is not itself con- 
spicuously serious. In atmosphere, the 
present book is reminiscent of the 
sketches Mr. Milne used to write every 
week for Punch (collected as “Those 
Were the Days”) in the halycon days 
just before the war, when Punch was de- 
voted to depicting an Eden in which no- 
body ever worked and nobody ever had 
any violent passions. The hero, Reginald 
Wellard, is a man of forty, with “what 
is called money of his own, by which 
is meant money which is left to you 
when the owner has no further use for 
it, not money which you have earned 
your own self,” who has a small place 
in the country. The figure he presents 
of a man who has all the pleasures of 
country life and no responsibilities is in 
itself enough to take the reader back 
to Archy and Dahlia and the rest, in 
the happy Punches of 1911; but besides 
this, just before the novel begins, Regi- 
nald one day had an idea for a book, 
and sat down and wrote the book, and 
in the course of “Two People” it is bril- 
liantly successful, which puts us defi- 
nitely in the Land of Dreams Come True. 
But there is a difference. This is not 
to be a humorous book, consequently 
there is not much of the badinage that 
Mr. Milne can do so well, and there 
is a problem. Reginald and his beautiful 
wife go to London, and there it looks for 
a while as if they were each going to fall 


of its plot. “A Rose for Emily,” which is | in love with somebody else; but they 
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don’t. Eventually they return happily to 
the wholesome country. 

And yet it is easy to do less than jus- 
tice to the book. In spite of its frothi- 
ness, it is extremely enjoyable. It is true 
that some readers may be irritated by a 
successful author who shows none of 
the qualifications for authorship, and a 
woman loved by everybody who does not 
appear especially lovable, but that is the 
only objection that can be made to it 
on the score of readability. It is a pleas- 
ant, happy book; if it avoids (probably 
of set purpose) the gaiety and wit of 
Mr. Milne’s plays, still it has an atmos- 
phere of sustained happiness and cheer- 
fulness that no one can help liking. And 
since everybody believes that he could 
write if he tried, “Two People” should, 
like “Young Man of Manhattan,” allow 
many people to enjoy vicariously the 
hero’s achievement. It is safe to say that 
this will give more pleasure to more 
readers than many a book that is bet- 
ter by technical standards. 





Yale Criticism 


CLASSIC AMERICANS. By Henry Ser- 
pet Cansy. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Company. 1931. $3. 

Reviewed by Cart Van Doren 

ACH of the universities has a spe- 

cial pride in some peculiar qual- 

ity to be found, it is supposed, 

more often among its members 
than elsewhere. An outsider may not un- 
derstand just why this or that learned 
corporation has assumed these or those 
bright feathers. They do not always fit 
the persons who wear them, any more 
than the colors of a university always go 
well with individual complexions. A given 
member of a given university, accused, 
will deny that he himself claims the pe- 
culiar quality and will point to others of 
his brand who do not possess it. It is, he 
will perhaps explain, a vulgar legend, be- 
gun by accident and carried on in ignor- 
ance. But even he, say he is a Princeton 
man, after he has argued that Princeton 
men do not have a special pride in any- 
thing, except, of course, their breeding, 
may admit that Harvard men do seem to 
take for granted the superiority of the 

Harvard head, and Yale men the supe- 

riority of the Yale heart. 

If these are legends, they are at least 
very strong among all who, knowing no 
better, have to judge by what they think 
they see. There, for example, is the famed 
Yale spirit, which Yale men acknowledge 
with no symptoms of humility, but with 
pride, rather, in what they hold to be a 
generous attitude towards the world in 
general. They possibly do not realize that 








a short distance from New Haven the | 


Yale spirit looks also like a not too crit- 


ical habit of minds which, leaning neither | 


to partiality on the one hand nor to im- 
partiality on the other, manage at once to 
be several things to several men. Yet the 
Yale spirit, no less than blue, is the Yale 
color. 

Credit must be given to the children of 
Yale who have, in matters where it does 
not serve, lost all, most, some, or even any 
of that benevolent spirit. Consider Henry 
Seidel Canby. As a young man of let- 
ters he tended the blue flower in fields 
which William Dwight Whitney had once 
ploughed and which William Lyon Phelps 
was already roaming on enthusiastic feet. 
If Mr. Canby did not go with the one in 
austere precision, he did not take after 
the other, crooning over new-born mas- 
terpieces. Instead, he found gold in the 
middle of the road. That golden middle 
has been his diggings. 

To it he has kept, resisting all appeals 
from either side, with a firmness which 
must be a passion. With equilibrium for 
his instinct, he has made equilibrium his 
triumph. But unlike the academic top, 
spinning in one place to stay upright, he 
has moved forward like the journalistic 
bicycle, balanced and yet on its way. He 
has run over some puffy reputations and 
hurt them. He has, as he whizzed by, 
cheered deserving beginners who were 
still pedestrians. He has added to the Yale 
cup of kindness a salty taste if not a bitter 
relish. He has almost learned that cruelty 
is one of the elements of criticism. 

In his latest book, which is his best, Mr. 
Canby has now and then cut hard, as in 
his comments on Poe and journalism. 


“His tricks of puffery, his constant pla- 
giarism from his own writing, his insis- 
tent bluffing, his powers of lucid exposi- 
tion, his indefatigable invention (only a 
journalist could have invented the detec- 
tive story), his complete freedom from 
intellectual conscience, his meticulous 


craftsmanship, are all the attributes of 
the journalist, particularly the free lance 

















a = He had the short breath of 

the journalist, always 1 this side of 
possible weariness. He had the wide and 
not too discriminating interests of the edi- 
torial type of mind.” 

Mr. Canby has now and then ridden 
hard, as in his stress on the Quakers, who 
crop up in the argument with a frequency 
no other historian has allowed them. 
“With less obvious psychological effects, 
the Quaker heritage has been more dur- 
able as a spiritual influence than the Pu- 
ritan, and upon our philosophers of living 
has been only less powerful than Calvin- 
ism.” “We shall see its passion for man, 
freed from fear of the senses, in Whitman, 
its mystic communion with a God that 
said aye or nay to the heart, in the strug- 
gles of Melville with Moby Dick.” “To call 
Cooper the Quaker romanticist is to put 
too much in a term, but without his 
Quakerism he would have been much 
nearer to a merely American Scott. With- 
out this imprint of a peculiar culture he 
would never have made Natty Bumppo or 
Long Tom Coffin, never, in short, have 
been Cooper.” 

Hard cutting and hard riding, however, 
appear only now and then in “Classic 
Americans.” On the whole, the vehicle 
sticks to the middle course. Mr. Canby 
utilizes two designs and sees the advan- 
tage of expediency. 

“This book [he prefaces] which is the 
fruit of reading and study extended over 
ten years, was originally planned as a his- 
tory of American literature studied in the 
light of its social and intellectual back- 
grounds. A busy editorial life has made 
such an ambitious project impracticable, 
but necessity has its compensations, for 
the substitution of criticism for history 
has left me free to take up the congenial 
task of interpreting to the best of my abil- 
ity the abundant material now at hand 
for the study of American literature, free, 
too, to concentrate upon the great writers 
who are the essences of their times.” 

In blunter words, Mr. Canby has read 
as a scholar and written as a journalist. 
His work has all the merits of those dif- 
ferent workmen which can be combined. 
He is more thorough than most journal- 
ists, more lively than most scholars. Here 
is the gist of many monographs, brought 
together with energy and judgment, and 
tinged with enough idiosyncrasy to give 
it savor. 

Though the chief idiosyncrasy is equi- 
librium, there are other special qualities 
in Mr. Canby. He is least satisfactory 
when he is forced by his subject to be 
what literary critics call philosophical. His 
account of Emerson is spacious but con- 
fusing, not so much because Emerson was 
unsystematic as because Mr. Canby is un- 
metaphysical. He is better with Thoreau, 
who, though eccentric, was downright 
and positively businesslike in his specula- 
tions. Penetrating about Poe the journal- 
ist, Mr. Canby is cautious about Poe the 
neurotic, able to make sharp guesses but 
shying from conclusions. With Irving and 
Fenimore Cooper, men of few mysteries, 
Mr. Canby has had few difficulties. Mel- 
ville he has tucked into the Hawthorne 
chapter for the reasons, apparently, that 
Hawthorne’s problem has been worked 
out so well and Melville’s so badly—or for 
the reason that reinterpreting is easier 
than disinterring. Whitman has seldom 
been treated with more all-round justice 
than by Mr. Canby, who nevertheless can 
say that “many not priggish were and are 
shocked by Whitman.” 

What does Mr. Canby mean? No one 
who is not priggish is ever shocked by 
Whitman any more. Those who complain 
either are not shocked or else are prig- 
gish. There is no third possibility. Mr. 
Canby is not shocked. He is only splitting 
the difference. The middle of this stretch 
of critical road is slippery. On the one side 
are those who think Whitman no better 
than obnoxious; on the other, those who 
think him no worse than obstreperous. It 
calls for delicate footing to get through, 
without offense. Mr. Canby treads skil- 
fully. “It was possible,” he says, “to ques- 
tion the soundness of the morality of this 
book, but not to call it immoral. It was 
possible to question Whitman’s definition 
of decency, but not to call his book in- 
decent for the sake of sensation.” 

Nor is Mr. Canby content with facing 
both ways, even when he does it so agilely 
as in his implication that unsound moral- 
ity is not immorality. He wants to bring 
the two parties to the debate into a com- 
promise agreement. He does it by a change 
of venue. “Others dispute his taste, and 
they, so it seems to me, are on better 
ground.” Whitman’s love poems “are dis- 
turbing, not as indecency or immorality, 
but because of the unpleasant nature of 
the images they often suggest.” Perhaps 
this is as good a compromise as any. While 








it will not comfort those who honestly ad- 
mit some shock or some priggishness, not 
both, it will soothe those who, actually 
moralistic but afraid of being called so, 
prefer to talk of taste, in which they im- 
agine their prejudices will be less chal- 
lengeable. 

Mr. Canby is so just in his inclusions 
and his estimates that any objections 
raised have to be technicalities. Techni- 
calities, however, are the mathematics of 
criticism, as of any other more or less 
rigorous procedure. The spirit may be 
large and loose, but the means must some- 
times be small and exact. A critic, no 
matter how judicious, brings himself be- 
fore the seat of judgment when, out of 
tolerance, he embraces contradictions. 

This critic says that Longfellow “ ‘ran 
errands’ for the culture of his America 
(which is not to disparage him).” This is 
disparagement. On one page Fenimore 
Cooper is explicitly called a Federalist, 
but elsewhere he stands among the Jef- 
fersonians, with no sharp distinction any- 
where between the two sympathies in 
him. If there is indecision in the history of 
the book, so is there in its prophecy.* 
Speaking of the future for Thoreau, Mr. 
Canby says: “We might conceivably, even 
yet, become radical his way.” Fifty pages 
later the same prophet says: “When we 
begin to seek spiritual values interpreted 
in terms of character, we shall hurry back 
along the path where Hawthorne broods 
over souls tossed in moral conflict.” Not a 
flat contradiction, but a diplomatic bar- 
gain between opposites. 

Mr. Canby has a good mind, and he can 
make it up on a point or on a policy. His 
troubles come when he is called upon for 
a thoroughgoing choice among rival val- 
ues. He sees so clearly that much is to be 
said on all sides that he says it himself, 
and leaves the issue undecided. He will 
aim between two targets, seemingly un- 
aware that this is not the best way to hit 
either of them. Because he has read and 
thought a great deal, and is quick and 
spirited in his perceptions, his criticism 
has an alluring catholicity which makes 
precision seem almost bad manners. Mr. 
Canby’s good manners lead him not so 
much to spare his Irvings and Coopers 
and Poes, his Emersons and Hawthornes 
and Melvilles and Thoreaus and Whit- 
mans, as to save his living and reading 
audience from the pain of dissent. When 
he has said that Longfellow “ ‘ran errands’ 
for the culture of his America,” Mr. Can- 
by knows that he has spoken the truth 
and that the truth, with which some of his 
readers will be pleased, puts Longfellow, 


as a poet, below men who, as men, may | 


have been less worthy and useful. At the 
same time, Mr. Canby knows there will 
be among his readers some others who 
think it was so important for these er- 
rands to be run that the runner of them 
must not be disparaged. With a deft pa- 
renthesis, “(which is not to disparage 
him),” Mr. Canby reassures them. 

It is perilous to be as kind as this. 
Either party to the cause is likely to think 
that whatever the other gets in the de- 
cision is too much, and neither can be 
suited with a drawn verdict. Kindness or 
not, such consideration for both sides is 
not quite criticism. Or perhaps it is Yale 
criticism, in which the Yale spirit reveals 
its generous attitude. Mr. Canby has lost 
some, and on occasions most, of the dispo- 
sition‘to be several things to several men. 
He has not lost all of it. 


Carl Van Doren, Editor of the Literary 
Guild, was the literary editor of the New 
York Nation from 1919-1922, and associate 
professor of English at Columbia Uni- 
versity from 1914-16. He was literary edi- 
tor of the Century Magazine from 1922-25 
and is the author of a number of books, 
among which are “The American Novel” 
and “Contemporary American Novelists.” 

*An otherwise appreciative author, 
who as Editor cannot very well address 
himself in the correspondence columns of 
this Review, may be permitted to say here 
that it was Whitman, not he, who re- 
marked that Howells and others “ran er- 
rands” for American culture. Whitman 
undoubtedly intended to disparage writ- 
ers whom he rightly recognized as not his 
equal in literary eminence and of whom 
he may have been jealous as men who had 
succeeded in being read by the masses. 
But in quoting him, I did not intend to 
subscribe to his sneer, and said so. A 
poet does not have to be great in order 
to be useful. Running errands for Amer- 
ican culture was, and is, a full-time job, 
in which Longfellow was eminently suc- 
cessful. As for Cooper, he was born and 
bred in a Federalist environment. How 
he became a different kind of republican, 
neither Federalist nor Jeffersonian dem- 
ocrat, I have attempted to explain in 
“Classic Americans.” 


| New Plays on Old Plots 


(Continued from page 199) 

the ladies, cherishing his lecherous past. 
It is a movie plot, though moving by fits 
and starts rather than with the rhythmic 
staccato of the screen, yet never a movie 
story, for, like Chekov in “The Cherry 
Orchard,” which this play resembles, the 
author is concerned with something much 
more dramatic than saving the old planta- 
tion. He is concerned with the intensifica- 
tion of human traits in the together- 
drawing strands of a crisis. As it totters 
to its fall the House of Connelly becomes 
for a moment dramatic, its personalities 
emerge, sharpen, fade, and it makes very 
little difference how expected is the de- 
nouement, or how familiar the types in 
the story, for the old roles are being 
played by new actors each recreating his 
past. 

Green will catch his audience by the 
stock excitements of a Southern story, but 
he does not hold them by stock reactions. 
His boy hero is muddled in his mind, his 
Southern gentleman and scholar is an old 
satyr, his poor-white daughter is as ag- 
gressive as a pioneer, the sisters really 
care more for the beautiful house of Con- 
nelly than for love or happiness. The two 
astonishing negroes from the kitchen, 
squawking and giggling their prophecies, 
are no more felt as local color than the 
witches in “Macbeth.” When the new wife 
drives them back to the kitchen with a 
swing of one of the sacred family candle- 
sticks, something sinister breaks into the 
scene which mocks at the happy ending 
of the story. 

When characters reveal themselves in 
a significant action it makes little differ- 
ence whether their types are old and the 
plot familiar. An ingenious plot passes the 
evening but is forgotten by morning. Paul 
Green is not ingenious. He takes his plot 
as he finds it, then gives his characters 
something to do, and to be, that is not 
so easily forgot. 

And indeed this play is an escape from 
the mood of satiric revolt which captured 
the American writers of the twenties, 
making them destructive, intolerant, bit- 
ter, and partial in their attacks on familiar 
environment. In “The House of Connelly” 
the old South is in pangs of dissolution, 
and the new South in the labor of an ugly 
birth, but neither is the “menace,” neither 
really wins; one dies and the other lives, 
and the author is willing that you should 
make your own choice as to which is pre- 
ferable. The play, and not the ending, is 
the thing. 








Grosset & Dunlap has recently added 
the Bible to its list of special books selling 
| at one dollar which already include 
Shakespeare and Webster’s Dictionary. 








A Balanced Ration for 


a Week’s Reading 


THEY THAT TAKE THE SWORD. 
By Esme WInGrFIELD-STRATFORD. 
Morrow. 

An acount of “the military mind 
as it is weighed in the balance and 
found wanting.” 

AMERICAN BEAUTY. By Epbna 
Ferser. Doubleday, Doran. 

A story of old and new Connec- 
ticut. 

FREE WHEELING. By OcpEn 
Nasu. Simon & Schuster. 

A new volume of very free verse 
by the author of “Hard Lines.” 
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The Folder 


ILLIAM McFEE in his spir- 

ited notes contributed to 

James T. Babb’s bibliog- 

raphy of his writings, al- 
ludes genially to a well-remembered 
bookshop on Christopher Street. There is 
also a passage in McFee’s new novel, 
The Harbourmaster, which recognizably 
describes that same good place. Mr. 
Spenlove, the narrative chief engineer 
who tells the tale, describes how enter- 
ing the room he saw no one in the shop, 
but on the screen which sheltered the 
open doorway of the proprietor’s sanctum 
appeared the shadow of a cheerful cus- 
tomer comforting himself with a drink. 
This fits in well with our own private 
memoirs of contemporary letters. It was 
after he realized the translucent qual- 
ities of that screen that our friend the 
bookseller had a wooden door put in; a 
door that became famous. 

The mutual association of literature 
and John Barleycorn was traditional at 
that address. One of the romantic charms 
of the shop was that it had originally 
been the back room of the saloon where 
the young John Masefield worked. It is 
wrong to say that Mr. Masefield tended 
bar; he did not rise so high as that. 
Those familiar with an interesting item 
of obsolete Americana, the Bartenders’ 
Guide by Harry Johnson (my own edi- 
tion is dated, I think, 1887, but is not a 
first by many reprintings), will know that 
the old-time bartending was not a post 
for beginners; it required great experi- 
ence; also an agile tact and impeccable 
sobriety. (Under the bar there was al- 
ways a bottle of cold tea from which the 
barkeep took a swig when an enthu- 
siastic patron insisted on treating him.) 
Mr. Masefield, I believe, was a bus-boy 
and helped to clean and polish. 

In regard to that vanished bookshop: 
there was a magnetism in Frank Shay that 
drew about him all sorts of bohemian 
and impulsive people. Collectors of Edna 
Millay and Eugene O’Neill and of McFee 
himself have a lively time hunting for 
the queer little editions Frank Shay pub- 
lished on Christopher Street. Many sur- 
prising items passed across its counters. 
I remember Frank telling me how one 
day there appeared in his shop an un- 
known lady who opened a parcel and 
offered him some of the rarest Kipling 
editions in presentation copies. He told 
her honestly that he could not possibly 
pay her what they were probably worth, 
and urged her to visit traders of more 
substance. But she insisted on an imme- 
diate transaction. One of the volumes so 
excited Frank that he rushed down to 
the office of the Evening Post to show it 
to me. As I remember it, it was a first 


edition of Plain Tales from the Hills, in- | 
scribed something like this: “To———— | 


———-, a woman of the world, from 
the author, who when he wrote this book 
thought he knew much more than he 
did.” 


ses St 

A bookshop like Frank Shay’s could 
not endure forever: it was too delight- 
fully human and impromptu. Frank’s 
management was succeeded by a most 
agreeable young colored man, and he by 
a rather fragile young woman, herself a 
charming poet and a contributor to the 
old Bowling Green. I mention her fra- 
gility only for one reason: when the in- 
evitable happened and the stock had to 
be closed out there was one very fine 
collector’s item which she wanted to pre- 
serve. It was rather a bulky one: the 
door at the back of the shop, which had 
replaced the telltale screen. Frank had 
left it unpainted and both sides of the 
wood had been covered through several 
lively years by the autographs of the 
shon’s patrons. There was hardly a “de- 
sirable” signature in contemporary let- 
ters that was missing from this unique 
collection; some were accompanied by 
very frolicsome sketches and inscrip- 
tions. Frank had varnished the door to 
preserve the autographs. At the final 
closure of the shop everything else had 
perished under sheriff’s mandate, but the 
sacred door remained. In the eyes of the 
law it was just so much mere scribble, 
but the young woman bookseller could 
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| not endure the thought of losing it. In 


the dusk and colophon of that dark day 
the fragile bibliophile managed to un- 
hinge it and was wondering how to get 
it home with her. Never say that chiv- 
alry has perished in Greenwich Village. 
Two men of letters, coming along Chris- 
topher Street, saw her wrestling with the 
precious lumber. They carried it back to 
her apartment for her; and there, by le- 
gend at any rate, it still is. This is an old 
story to many readers; I mention it again 
only because Mr. McFee’s allusions re- 
minded me of it, and if the door is still 
in existence I should love to print a 
photo of it in the Bowling Green. 
ses St 

Edward J. O’Brien in a book on the 
Modern Short Story just published ex- 
presses a wish that someone would re- 
print Logan Pearsall Smith’s The Youth 
of Parnassus, a volume of pensive half- 
tones in prose. Frank Shay did so, with- 





books have always led re-emerging 
lives; I’ve been wondering whether it 


isn’t about time that Trivia and More 


Trivia were revived in one volume in the 
Modern Library. 

Mr. Robert Cortes Holliday in his book 
Men and Books and Cities described Mr. 
George Frisbee, a retired druggist and 
book collector of San Francisco, as the 
happiest man he had ever seen. Part of 
Mr. Frisbee’s happiness is accounted for 
by the pursuit of a champion hobby: he 
writes to us from time to time about the 
progress and complete irrefutability of 
his doctrine that the Earl of Oxford 
wrote most of Shakespeare. But this to 
me is less important than the fact that 
Mr. Frisbee once in the goodness of his 
heart gave me a letter Joseph Conrad 
wrote him explaining how it was that the 
Narcissus went over on her beam ends. 
Mr. Holliday in Men and Books and 
Cities quoted a retired shipmaster of 
San Francisco who questioned some 
technical sea-details of Conrad’s The 
Nigger of the Narcissus. Mr. Frisbee 
sent the book to Conrad and as it is a 
matter of considerable interest I repro- 
duce his reply. 

A veteran journalist in Canada kindly 
sends us an anecdote of Steve O’Grady, 
whose diverse career was alluded to by 
our friend John Mistletoe. Our corre- 
spondent writes: 





OSWALDs, 
BISHOPSBOURNE, 
KENT. 


Dec, 13th, 1930. 


ego 


I connot write to you in pen and ink because I em leid 


up. 


Thenk you very much Yor Mr Holliday's book, which cert- 


airly has got a lot of good thins in it end which I enjoyed 


grertly. 


carso of nressed cotton bales doesn! t shift. 
seaman in anything but n7me he @p% 


You might poirt out to Captein “Toodside that a 


If he is a 
know that sort of cergo 


recuires a certain amount of ballest; and the trouble with 
the "Narcissus" wes that ake had not enough bellest put into 


her e 
from 


ot my fault, 


MM as I did not join her, oy 
fadras to Bonbay, till the ground-tier was laid, His 


discrimination in the matter of my art is no better than his 


judgment of my seamanship, 


since it is obvious that I have 


done much better Zhings thm "Victory", 
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out much luck, about ten years ago. My 
copies of the first edition (Macmillan, 
1895, I think) and of Shay’s reprint have 
both got away from me; so I can be hon- 
est when I say I think it better that the 
very few who are likely to care for so 
pleasant a book should have the fun of 
hunting for it. The oddity of its rebirth, 
twenty-five years after its original pub- 
lication, in that red-headed shop in 
Greenwich Village, makes the second 
edition almost as desirable to the senti- 
mentalist as the first one. And the de- 
siderating few can also have a long and 
unlikely chase for the original Trivia, 
first published at the Chiswick Press 
(only 300 copies) in 1902. The first pub- 
lic edition of Trivia, a little book that 
completely fulfils a prime requirement 
of any art (that it should perfectly ac- 
complish its intention) was printed by 
Doubleday, Page in 1917. The English 
edition did not come from Constable un- 
til 1918. Then the enthusiast can go on 
to discover the delightful French trans- 
lation (done jointly by Philippe Neel 
and Pearsall Smith) in the series of Ca- 
hiers Verts (Paris: Librairie Grasset, 
1921). More Trivia came from Harcourt 
Brace in 1921; followed ten years later 
by Afterthoughts. Although Trivia has 
been o.p. for some time, it is a book that 
has had a traceable purgative influence 
on many young writers. Pearsall Smith’s 





The day before I started to read 
Mistletoe’s recollections of O’Grady, a 
young lady visited me. After she had 
gone I wondered whether she knew 
that she was Steve O’Grady’s god- 
daughter, whether Steve remembered 
that he had a god-daughter, and what 
had become of him anyway. I first met 
Steve about 1906 or 1907 when he was 
press agent for H. W. Savage. He fitted 
in joyously with a little Bohemian 
group which used to quaff Scotch and 
soda in a downtown chophouse in this 
city. One of our gang had recently 
become the father of a girl and Steve 
just had to go and see the baby. The 
kid’s father was a Protestant and the 
mother a Catholic and though there 
were no family differences about re- 
ligion, the child had not been bap- 
tized. Steve was disturbed about this, 
and next day turned up in a hack at 
the house of my friend, who was down- 
town on assignments. With his breezy 
whirlwind manner he whisked the 
babe, its mother and its grandmother 
off to St. Michael’s Cathedral where 
he had a priest waiting to perform the 
baptismal ceremony. Unfortunately the 
father could not see the humor of it, 
and the episode caused a domestic 
storm over which Steve felt very badly. 
However, his godchild has grown up 
into a delightful girl but the baptism 
didn’t “take” and I doubt if the young 
lady herself has ever been told that 
Steve was her godfather. 


In having a ransack among some books 





before locking them up for the winter, 
I wondered why we hear so much about 
first editions and fine copies and not 
nearly enough about the chance exam- 
ples and shabby second-hand culls that 
we more frequently encounter. Does no 
one else take pleasure in phony copies, 
piracies, wretched reprints jobbed off 
for mail-order sets and department store 
trading? Consider Conan Doyle for in- 
stance: what an oddly miscellaneous 
spectacle is the collection of any average 
Doyle enthusiast. My own fortuitous 
gathering of Doyles ranges (by gift or 
purchase) from the bound volumes of 
the Strand Magazine for 1891-93 in which 
Holmes’s adventures and memoirs first 
appeared, down to S. C. Roberts’s ad- 
mirable pamphlet Doctor Watson (which 
no one has yet printed in this country) 
attempting to clear up the mystery of 
Watson’s second marriage. I have some 
genuine firsts among them, but not less 
prized are the queer and abominable 
copies picked up from time to time at 
hazard. My American edition of the 
Stark Munro Letters (Appleton ’95) has 
the rubber stamp of the Y. M. C. A. 
Library, Montreal. Beyond the City, vile- 
ly impressed on brittle yellowing paper, 
was sponsored by F. Tennyson Neely, 
1894. A Study in Scarlet is one of a 
set imprinted W. R. Caldwell and Co. 
The Firm of Girdlestone carries the name 
of Siegel Cooper & Co., New York and 
Chicago. Most mysterious of the lot is 
A Case of Identity and Other Stories, 
from The Optimus Printing Company, 
45-51 Rose Street, New York. I wonder 
where Rose Street is? Next after Oscar 
Wilde, poor old Conan Doyle must have 
been utilized by more will-o-the-wisp 
publishers than any other modern writer. 
These casual oddities of imprint always 
give me much innocent pleasure. 
CHRISTOPHER Mor.ey. 


A Delightful Mexico 


PROLOGUE TO MEXICO. By Manian 
Storm. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1931. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Artnur Rus 


EXICO might have been de- 
signed by a beneficent Prov- 
idence to charm North Am- 
ericans, but comparatively 

few of the latter, happily, are aware of 
that fact. It is still largely “unspoiled.” 
Mr. Stuart Chase, one of the more re- 
cent literary tourists, seems to think that 
it may remain so, or at any rate that 
there is a vitality in its slow, indigenous 
rhythms which will oppose a more than 
usually stubborn resistance to the at- 
tacks of the machine. Of course the fas- 
cination which Mexico has exerted on 
all sorts of Americans, from Mme. Cal- 
deron de la Barca to the family of Am- 
bassador Morrow, resides in much be- 
sides the mere absence of modern ma- 
chinery, but that needn’t be gone into 
here. 

Miss Storm’s “search for a place,” “for 
that elusive home that, never seen be- 
fore, will yet at once be known, recog- 
nized by some quick contentment,” seems 
to have been prompted by a mood not 
uncommon to Americans who want to 
get away from it all and are so situated 
that they are able to do so, for at least 
a few years or months. 

She poked about, where poking is so 
attractive and satisfying, in the less 
known and remoter towns and villages, 
both of the highlands and the hot coun- 
try, with time to talk and make friends 
and to live a little way into the native 
life. Somewhere down in the south- 
west, within sight of the faintly smok- 
ing cone of Colima, with a vista of some 
twenty-eight haciendas, 1,700 square 
leagues, stretching below her, burro- 
trains winding along the trail, and “three 
dark, barefoot harpers coming over the 
hills,” she appears, at least for the pur- 
poses of her book, to have found her 
paradise. 


. “You look startled,” Don Carlos no- 
ticed kindly. 
“It seemed to me I heard a train.” 
“Well, it will pass,” he said. . . 


The tough-minded may find Miss 
Storm’s narrative a trifle too sweet, be 
irked by its tone of subdued but con- 
tinuous ecstasy. Chermoyas and Mexi- 
can chocolate are both good, but why, 
as the Russian said, “break the furni- 
ture?” Yet the Mexico which she de- 
scribes is all there, and she writes with 
vividness and evident sincerity. There 
is no question that the book is a labor of 


love. 
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Round About Parnassus 


By WILLIAM ROSE BENET 





HERE is a measure of C. S. C.’s 

—the great Calverley—that ap- 

peals particularly to our own 

modern and American literary 
jester, “F. P. A.” He uses it not infre- 
quently and always deftly. Toward the 
end of his present book, Christopher 
Columbus and Other Patriotic Verses 
(Viking), there is a neat example of 
it in “An Outline of Poetry,” whereof 
the last verse, though hardly strictly 
accurate, expresses what all men born 
to relish versing must actually feel about 
their work: 


Of mine there is no quoted jot; 
A billion words, and of them none 
Endured an hour... I’ve had a lot 
Of fun. 


“F. P. A.” has indeed had a lot of fun 
rhyming, and has entertained many. His 
latest venture is in the field of patriotic 





biography in verse, both bond and free, 


apparently inspired in the first instance 
(“Christopher Columbus”) by a well- 
known opus from the pen of a near rela- 
tive of mine, with side-swipes at the 
manners of several other poets, includ- 
ing Alfred Noyes and Joseph Moncure 
March. For Noyes, witness: 


I could type away, I could pen away, 
And I couldn’t alter, jotly or tittlely, 
That Christopher Columbus was born in 
Genoa, 
Which is nowhere else in 
but Italy. 
Oh, Chris was born in Genoa, in Genoa, 
in Genoa. 
Oh, Chris was born in Genoa: it isn’t 
far from Como. 
In Fourteen Hundred and Thirty-Six 
in Genoa, in Genoa, , 
In Fourteen Hundred and Thirty-Sizx, 
that isn’t far from accurate. 


the world 


The high spirits manifest in his cele- 


bration of Columbus, Benjamin Franklin, | 


and Noah Webster, and the acrobatic 


turns displayed, make them amusing 
reading though they are a bit long- 
drawn out. My own personal preference 
is for the Webster one, particularly upon 
pages 20 and 21 where Webster starts 
by saying to his wife that he is a man 
of a few words and his wife promptly 
rejoins that he is a man of a few hun- 
dred thousand. Noah Webster has badly 
needed his lyric biographer. Now at last 
he has come into his own. Which is meet 
and right, for surely we all echo in our 
hearts the statement of the chosen bard 
that, though some of us may possess 
quite a sizeable vocabulary: 


. words and their meanings — I 
wouldn’t know ’em, 
Without the help of the subject of this 


poem. 


All literature, after all, starts from the 
dictionary, and yet all through the ages, 
while poets have been celebrating every- 
thing else under heaven, they have 
strangely overlooked the very fountain- 
head of their inspiration. Abominable! 

Yet hold! There is another side to this 
business of words, as in a very short 
while Mr. Adams reminds us in con- 
templating one of his little boys just be- 
come articulate. He proceeds to warn his 
son: 


Learn not too many words, nor let 
Your verbal store swell like a bubble; 
For words are things that often get 
Men into trouble. 


So keep laconic; be you bad 
Or good, or puritan or petter, 
Remember, as to talk, my lad, 
The less the better. 


There are several rhymed book re- 
views a little further along, of which the 
best—and one like to become a classic— 
is that of “My Experiences in the World 
War,” by General John J. Pershing. Still 
farther on “F. P. A.” shows us that his 
hand has not lost its cunning in adapt- 








Herald Tribune. 





Lewis Mumford’s 


THE BROWN 
DECADES 


A STUDY OF THE ARTS IN AMERICA: 1865-1895 


5y the author of “Sticks and Stones,” “The Golden Day” 


“A new and essential appraisal of a misunderstood generation and 
its works. It is one that should be read, and the reading is pleasur- 
able and profitable.”"—yames TRUSLOW apAMs, Saturday Review. 


“As worthy a contribution to our cultural history as was ‘The Golden 
Day’—and that is high praise.’-—New York Times. 


“What exactly has he discovered? 
design, in painting, he has rediscovered that the Brown Decades 
gave us some of the finest things in American life. 
books (Sticks and Stones, The Golden Day, Herman Melville, and 
The Brown Decades) constitute a valuable critical library. They 
place Lewis Mumford among the top trio of this century’s critics, 
They are criticism at its very best.”—Boston Transcript. 


“It is no accident that he has hit upon these riches: it is a result 
of his talent for discovery, his fine gift of refreshed appreciation, 
his power of taking in an age as a totality and interpreting its 
major motives.”—NEWTON ARVIN, The Forum. 


“This book on the arts is not supercilious art for the initiated, but 
social history and social criticism of the highest kind!”—N.‘Y. 


$3.00 at all bookstores 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


In architecture, in landscape 


These four 























ing Horace, and he follows this with a 
variety of poems chiefly topical, con- 
cerning “Odes and Ads,” the stock-talk- 
ing bores, the impossibility of doing any 
work in the country, “Gastronomic Loves 
and Hates,” the inability to get a cab 
on a rainy night, New York as Carl 
Sandburg might see it, the new poetry, 
the modern quick-line, and so on. Were 
this columnar veteran a newcomer I 
might not take his book quite so calmly, 
but as it is we are used to expecting 
from him a finished product, and we 
usually get it. He knows all the ropes 
of light versifying, and I think it is not 
too much to say that, despite his own 
disclaimer, his achievements in this diffi- 
cult art will be long remembered. 
There were two things that prevented 
me from giving Selma Robinson weighty 
consideration as a poet before I sat down 
to read her City Child (Farrar & Rine- 
hart). One was that she was so en- 
ergetic and able a person in the field 
of book-publicity that I didn’t suppose 
she could have time for verse (and I 
don’t read many magazines); the other 
was that she was so attractive looking 
that I was reminded of an historic re- 
mark made years ago to another now 
eminently - established feminine poet, 
“But you’re so pretty—why do you write 
poetry?” I made a mistake. Selma Robin- 








son is a genuine poet. The only obstacle | 


she has still to overcome is the occa- 


sional influence of the earlier Vincent | 


Millay and of Dorothy Parker, who now 
at her best is inimitable. Naturally I do 
not mean that there is any intention of 
imitation on the part of Miss Robinson, 
just that the unconscious influence some- 
times shows through. But when one con- 
siders such poems as “That the Sons of 
God—” “Portrait of a Lady,” “Ravel: La 
Valse,” “A Divorce,” “Death Makes No 
Noise,” “Ultima Thule,” “Wood-Cut,” and 
“City Childhood,” one acknowledges Miss 
Robinson’s own unique credentials. The 
first section of her book, despite the de- 
lightful first “Song for a Smile called 
Wry,” recalls other charming voices, but 
as I read on I was impressed by more 
than the cleverness at versifying that 
one must grant this poet at the outset. 
This is what I mean: 


RAVEL: LA VALSE 
Languor lay about them like a veil; 


It seemed to him who held her that her | 


face 

Was wavering and nebulous and pale 

As lilies seen through a translucent vase. 

A white rose in her hair was turning 
brown 

And breathed the sickish sweetness of 
decay 

Into the rumpled laces of her gown. 

Shadows of perfumes mingled in her hair 

With stale remembrances of cigarets. 

. .. Off in a corner, on a wine-stained 
cloth, 

Two glasses clinked. There was a sod- 
den breeze 

Like an impassioned plea, so hot, so 


low; 
Then that, too, died, and silence took its 
place 
And it was thick and cloying with de- 
spair. 


Alice Duer Miller is an accomplished | 


writer of fiction in prose. Her work has 
had great popularity. Years ago she and 
her sister, Caroline Duer, wrote a vol- 
ume of poems together, and some time 
later on Mrs. Miller published a small 
volume made entirely of her own poems. 
They were not remarkably memorable, 
but her ability to write verse was ob- 
vious. Now Simon & Schuster bring out 
a “story in verse” which has already had 
periodical presentation, entitled, Forsak- 
ing all Others. It is the old story of 
a triangle, of the love-affair of a man 
and woman who must keep their love 
secret. Its merit is the concision of the 
story in a series of, as it were, flash- 
lights; and it is quite successful in sur- 
mounting the immediate difficulties of 
putting actual conversation, letters as 
they are actually written, and things as 
they are actually said, into the forms 
of verse. Very occasionally Mrs. Miller 
slips. Otherwise it is all quite a tour de 
force. Though one cannot dismiss the 
poem as that. The analysis, particularly 
of the femininity of the woman Lee, is 
done with too adroit an understanding. 
The glimpses of New York background 
are vividly observed. If the narrative 
does not rise into the realms of dis- 
tinguished poetry it nevertheless holds 
the attention through its narrative art, 
and the people in it are convincing. 
Sometimes the rhymes seem jingly. But 
the verse is worldly-wise and often de- 
cidedly clever. 














Farrar & Rinehart 
g East 41st Street 


Dear Katharine Brush— 


Perhaps you have sensed our excite- 
ment at the approach of the publication 
date of RED-HEADED WOMAN, which 
is tomorrow. We have an idea that we 
are going to have an even grander time 
publishing it than we did with Young 
Man of Manhattan—and, Heaven knows, 
publishing Y. M. of M. was every pub- 
lisher’s idea of Heaven. So when we say 
we expect to fly higher and wider with 
RED-HEADED WOMAN, it’s with no 
sense of disloyalty to Toby and Ann. 

It’s just that in our private and proud 
opinion Lillian Andrews Legendre, the 
Titian beauty, who knew what she wanted 
and got it regardless, is in her own Ameri- 
can way as sharply etched a character as 
Becky Sharpe, or Madame Bovary—or, 
to quote BURTON RASCOE, “‘It thrilled 
me as being the most thorough and most 
searing characterization of a designing 
minx that I have ever read’’—and that 
several hundred thousand readers are go- 
ing to agree with Mr. Rascoe and your 
very willing servants, 








“She Writes 


brilliantly. She belongs to a distin- 
guished family of writers. ELIZABETH 
BOWEN’S books are composed not of 
words but of people, personal relations 
. .. when one puts down her new book 
‘FRIENDS AND RELATIONS’ it is 
with a sense of completeness, of intimacy 
with a world of reality."”. Herald Tribune. 
“The Hotel” and “Last September” are 
previous successes of Miss Bowen. $2.00 


°“°A Story of 


unusual quality,” writes Dorothy Canfield 
in Book-of-the-Month Club News, of the 
“HOUSE WITH THE MAGNOLIAS,” 
by RALPH ARNOLD. “Distinctive and 
charming,’ Herald Tribune; and the Bos- 
ton Transcript—*Enchanting.” ‘‘A novel 
of rare beauty,’”’ Clemence Dane. $2.00 


<A Swell Job”’’ 


Grantland Rice remarks “THE TROU- 
BLE IN THE BALKANS” by W. O. 
McGEEHAN, and Ring Lardner tele- 
graphs “Anyone who says it is any 


trouble reading the book is crazier than 
the undersigned.” ‘‘Great,” New York 
Sun—‘“A riot,” Buffalo News—‘‘A con- 
tinuous chuckle,” New York Herald 
Tribune. Pen and ink sketches by Jules 
Halfant. $2.00 


Lowell Thomas 


in his introduction to “MEN OF THE 


TREES,” by RICHARD ST. BARBE 
BAKER, says ‘“‘Thrilling, full of strange 
lore, strange lands and primitive people of 


the tropic forests.”’ Stirring as the nar- 
rative is as a story, valuable as it is and 
as a scientific contribution—its greatest 
value remains in the lesson it tells of the 
grave danger to civilization in ruthless 
destruction of timber land. Mr. Baker 
who is doing valuable work in forest con- 
servation throughout the world will lec- 
ture here next year. Profusely illustrated. 


| 
8 


Cadet 


“Any Book 


by J. JEFFERSON FARJEON is an 
absolutely safe bet.”—William Lyon 
Phelps. His latest book with the eerie 
title 


“PHANTOM FINGERS” is just 
$2.00 


out. 


LINCOLN MacVEAGH 
THE DIAL PRESS -- NEW YORK 











SHADOWS 
ON THE 
ROCK 


By Willa Cather 


Wherever books are sold 
$2.50 
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Books Worth Reading 











HERGESHEIMER’S 


Are Worth Buying 






LIFE OF SHERIDAN 


Here is the first authoritative and definitive military biography of one of the most brilliant commanders 


of all times, written with color, zest and complete reality by a celebrated novelist. 


understand just how — and why — battles are lost or won. Coming October 2lst. 


To read it is to 
Illustrated, $4.00 





e @he Changing ‘World e 





THE MARTIAL 

SPIRIT 

By Walter Millis 

“As neat and devastating a debunking of 
one whole war as a diligent search of 
the world’s literature might reveal.’ — 


North American Review. Lavishly illus- 
trated, $4.00 


AMERICA THE 
MENACE 
By Georges Duhamel 


“It is clever, it is keen, it is witty, brilli- 
ant, very French, and dangerously sin- 


cere. —Philadelphia Record. $2.00 


THE WAY OUT OF 
DEPRESSION 


BY HERMANN F. ARENDTZ 


This practical, up-to-the-minute book traces the chief causes that have 
led us into our economic nightmare, and proposes a simple plan to 
overcome the depression. $1.00 


NEW RUSSIA’S PRIMER 


“In these pages the Five-Year Plan is an extraordinarily romantic ad- 
venture, and Ilin narrates it with a simplicity that lifts it to the plane of 


great literature.” — Maurice Hindus Ilustrated, $1.75 


THE STRUGGLE FOR 
SOUTH AMERICA 


By J. F. Normano 


A gigantic drama in which nations con- 
tend for the economic mastery of a conti- 


nent $4.00 


AMERICA WE 
NEED YOU 


By E. Miuller-Sturmheim 


“Here is a character sketch of Uncle Sam, 
painted without malice or cynicism.” — 
Review of Reviews $175 








THE BLANKET 
OF THE DARK 


By John Buchan 


“Rich in color, drama, and admirably 
drawn characters, by one of the best 


historical novelists.’ —New York Times. 
$2.50 

A MAN’S OWN 

COUNTRY 


By Katharine Newlin Burt 


The author of ‘The Branding Iron’’ re- 
turns to the scenes of her early triumphs 
in this tense romance of the cattle country. 


$2.00 


e ‘Distinguished Novels e 


THE DARK HORSE 


BY ROBERT GRANT 


In this intimate study of the conflict between new formulas and old, 
Judge Grant carries into the present generation his chronicle begun 
in “The Chippendales.” $2.50 


DEVIL’S DUE 


BY PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


“A tense and dramatic love story, laid against a strikingly effective 
background of the Austrian Alps.“— New York Times $2.50 


SHIPS OF 

YOUTH 

By Maud Diver 

“Modern India ts again background for 
one of the best of Mrs. Diver's novels.’’"— 


Washington Star. By the author of “Wild 
Bird.” $2.50 


FANTASTIC 
TRAVELLER 


By Maude Meagher 


The story of a London clerk who lived 
gloriously in the world of dreams. By the 


author of “White Jade.” $2.50 





e ‘Distinguished “Biography 





DOSTOEVSKY 
By E. H. Carr 


This definitive and readable biography is 
the first to be based on new and adequate 
material made public since the Russian 


$3.50 


revolution. 





THE SIBYL OF THE NORTH 


BY FAITH COMPTON MACKENZIE 


“An extremely readable and vastly entertaining biography of Queen 
Christina of Sweden.”— New York Herald Tribune Illustrated, $3.00 





JENNY LIND 
By Edward Wagenknecht 


“A warm and. attractive portrait of that 
singing Swedish glory, Jenny Lind. We 
glimpse her as a very human little lady. ""— 
Geraldine Farrar. IIlustrated, $3.00 


OLIVER LA FARGE'S “SPARKS FLY UPWARD” 


The story of a Man and a Revolution in the days when “war was courage and death came like a medal to 


be worn.” 


and restraint with a flair for the vivid moment that is essentially modern. 


This new novel by the author of “Laughing Boy,” Pulitzer Prize Winner, combines classic beauty 


Coming October 2lst. 


$2.50. 


~ We suggest you keep this check list of varied and interesting new books ~. 
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“Set of Six’ 


FIRST PERSON SINGULAR, SIX 
SHORT STORIES. By W. Somerser 
Mavcuam. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. 1931. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Lee Wiutson Dopp 
R. MAUGHAM is the most 
competent, the most profes- 
sional of authors. Indeed, he 
is perhaps a little too pub- 
licly aware of his almost ruthless com- 
petence, his slightly hard-boiled profes- 
sionalism. In his introduction to the 
present “set of six” there is a tone of 
uneasy truculence. “I have been accused 
of bad taste,” he says: 


“I have at one time or another been 
charged with portraying certain persons 
so exactly that it was impossible not to 
know them. This has disturbed me, not 
so much for my own sake (since I am 
used to the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune) as for the sake of criti- 
tism in general. We authors, of course, 
try to be, gentlemen, but we often fail 
and we must console ourselves by re- 
flecting that few writers of any conse- 
quence have been devoid of a certain 
streak of vulgarity. Life is vulgar. I have 
long known that journalists, in private 
free in their epeadh and fond enough of 
bawdry, are in print great sticklers for 
purity, and I have no doubt that this is 
as it should be; but I fear that if they 
become too refined there will be so few 
points of contact between them and the 
writers whom it is their pleasant duty 
to appraise that criticism will become 
almost impossible.” 


This passage is irony at its worst— 
that is, at its least convincing. Something 
is troubling Mr. Maugham, and he is 
trying to curl his lip contemptuously 
and shrug it away. “I have been accused 
of bad taste,” he says... . 

Nevertheless, as novelist, as play- 
wright, as teller of tales, Mr. Maugham 
is always professionally competent, and 
from time to time he is a great deal 
better than that. From time to time he 
ceases to be merely slick, hard, and 
brilliant; he forgets himself in his mate- 
rial, his characters come alive, he illum- 
inates the mind and touches the heart. 
There are two superb stories in the 
present volume—one a masterpiece of 
comedy, the other a tragedy of character 
and circumstance that is uncompromis- 
ingly seen and yet deeply and truly felt. 
The comedy, “Jane,” may be left to 
speak for itself; every line of it is right, 
and Jane herself is the sort of woman 
who would never insist upon being 
remembered, but whom discriminating 
readers will find it very difficult (and 
unnecessary) to forget. The tragedy, 
“The Alien Corn,” is a different and 
more difficult accomplishment. In this 
story Mr. Maugham seems to me to pass 
far beyond the usual range of his distin- 
guished talent. 

“The Alien Corn” is a study of a Jew- 
ish family of great wealth who are try- 
ing to escape from all the tremendous 
implications of their racial inheritance 
and turn themselves into the perfect, the 
complete, English county family. All the 
passionate pride and hope of Sir Adol- 
phus Bland (the name was originally 
Bleikogel) and of his wife, Lady Muriel, 
are centered in their eldest son, George. 


“George was a scratch at golf, and 
though tennis was not his game he 
played much better than the average; 
the Blands had had him taught to shoot 
as soon as he was old enough to hold a 
gun, and he was a fine shot; they had 
put him on a pony when he was two, etc. 

e was so tall and slim, his curly 
hair, of a palish brown, was so fine, his 
eyes were so blue, he was the perfect 
type of the young Englishman.” 


Harry, the second son, was 


“stocky, broad-shouldered, and strong for 
his age, but his black eyes, shining with 
cleverness, his coarse dark hair, and his 
big nose revealed his race. Freddy (Sir 
Adolphus) was severe with him . . . but 
with Gm he was all indulgence. 
Harry would go into the business, he 
had brains and push, but George was 
the heir. George would be an English 
gentleman.” 


But, unhappily, George had other 
needs, another ambition. He wished to 
become a great concert pianist. He fled 
to Munich on five pounds a week, and 
the resulting tragedy is a deeper sound- 
ing of those strange, compelling mid-sea 
currents of race than you might easily 
suppose. The story takes on passion, 
heartbreak, and a certain grandeur— 
only marred, alas, by a touch of cynical 
smartness in its concluding sentence. 











“One reads of such accidents in the paper 
often.” But the blemish, if it be a 
blemish, is slight. 

The other four stories are well enough 
in their way. Mr. Maugham knows how 
to plan a story and carry it through. 
Competence is the word. His style is 
without a trace of imaginative beauty; 
one feels that like Stendhal he has been 
studying the Code Civil. “There entered 
a youth in a very well-cut dinner 
jacket.” That is the tone of his writing, 
clear, cold, charmless, efficient; an occa- 











Wrapper design for the English edition of 
Somerset Maugham’s “First Person Sin- 
gular” 





sional glitter of wit, or the salt taste of 
irony. No nonsense about him; he knows 
perfectly how to do what he desires to 
do. And then, from time to time, unex- 

y, as in “Rain” or “The Alien 
Corn,” he feels something, as if in spite 
of himself, intensely—and knows sur- 
prisingly more. 

Lee Wilson Dodd is a novelist, play- 
wright, poet, and essayist. Among his 
works are “The Book of Susan,” “The 
Changelings,” “The Great Enlighten- 
ment,” and “The Golden Complex.” 


Early Philadelphia 


OLD PHILADELPHIA. By GeorcE 
Grsss. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1931. $5. 

Reviewed by ExizasetH R. PENNELL 
HILADELPHIA is the back- 
ground for the third in Appleton’s 
Old City Fiction Series, and, if 
the choice of cities depended on 











us down in the 


commercial town, and now, of course, 
Stephen Girard is the great man in 
Philadelphia and the Yellow Fever the 
enemy who fought, and already we have 
a vision of the Girard College of the 
future. 

By “The LEighteen-Thirties” Phila- 
delphia has ceased to be so strenuous. 
The enemy is no longer at the gates and 
it has allowed itself leisure to cultivate 
the manners and morals which for long 
were essentially Philadelphian though 
Philadelphians now seem bent upon 
forgetting and outliving them. I may be 
mistaken, but I gather that this is the 
reason why, in his third volume, Mr. 
Gibbs gives the title “Autumn.” No 
enemy in possession at this late date, no 
concentration of gaiety in one rare 
Mischianza. Even the old Quaker lead- 
ing-strings are weakening and many 
Philadelphians who continue to thee- 
and-thou each other do not lag behind 
the world’s people in the pursuit of 
amusement and regular attendance at 
the Assembly. 

In none of his stories has Mr. Gibbs 
any surprise for us. We know before- 
hand what to expect of “The Eighteen- 
Fifties” and his fourth volume, “North 
Star,” does not disappoint us. Slavery 
has become the absorbing problem of the 
young republic and Philadelphia is one 
of the principal stations on the Under- 
ground Railroad. And so, as a matter of 
course, the tale is of gallant young 
Southern gentlemen and ardent young 
Northern champions of freedom, and 
fearless, lovely heroines; of spies and 
faithful servants; of challenges and 
duels. Mr. Gibbs spares us not one item 
of it all. 

Indeed, throughout, Mr. Gibbs is noth- 
ing if not conscientious. The material at 
his command is well-nigh inexhaustible 
but he is as lavish with his detail as 
were the Pre-Raphaelites in their pic- 
tures. If the reader happens to be a 
Philadelphian he recognizes the back- 
ground at every stage of every story— 
he finds himself at home in “Chestnut, 
Walnut, Spruce, and Pine” Streets, in 
pleasant backgrounds where wistaria 
hangs over the brick walls, at Bartram‘s 
and Fairmount, the Old Swedes Church 
and the Wissahickon Woods, or on the 
banks of the Delaware and the Schuyl- 
kill. It is when Mr. Gibbs fills his Old 
Philadelphia with people that he fails 
us! He can record, but he cannot create 


| —certainly he does not in these four 


character, it might more appropriately | 


have been the first. In this respect it is 
not to be surpassed even by New York, 
Mrs. Edith Wharton’s subject for the first 
of the series, or even by New Orleans. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Tinker’s for 
the second. In its history, its architec- 
ture, its traditions, its people, its atmos- 
phere, Philadelphia is not like any other 
city in the country, and yet, until now, 
little has been made of the tremendous 
opportunities it offers to the novelist. 
Dr. Weir Mitchell did his best in “Hugh 
Wynne” but, somehow, though he came 
nearer success than any other teller of 
Philadelphia tales, the Philadelphia of 
his romance is colorless compared with 
the Philadelphia of fact. Miss Anne 
Wharton, hovering between history and 
romance, was diligent in collecting the 
city’s old legends and traditions, but she 
lacked the essential spark of genius that 
would have given them life in her pages. 
Perhaps it is Philadelphia’s very excess 
of character that is the drawback. 
Now, Mr. George Gibbs, in his four 
short novels, has no doubt done his best. 
He has apparently spared himself no 
pains in searching old annals and rec- 
ords; he has resurrected the old inci- 


dents in Philadelphia’s past that by this | 


time every real Philadelphian knows by 
heart; he has conscientiously recon- 
structed the old landmarks. In “The 
Loyal Rebel,” the first tale of the four, 
we have the Old Philadelphia of “The 
Seventeen-Seventies,” with Washington 
at Valley Forge and General Howe in 
Philadelphia; with Lafayette and Baron 
Steuben giving us the support for which 
they now have their reward in statues 
and memorials; with spies everywhere 
and brave women doing their bit; and, 
of course, the story would not be com- 
plete if we were not once more plunged 
into the splendors and pomp of the too 
much written about Mischianza. 
“Supercargo,” the second tale, brings 


volumes. His men and women are so 
many puppets, so many manikins, 
dressed correctly, talking correctly, do- 
ing the correct thing at the correct mo- 
ment—on the correct stage set out for 
them and their costume has been care- 
fully studied, also their deportment and 
their speech. But the one great essen- 
tial—the breath of life—is wanting. As 
a result, they never hold our interest 
for a minute from the beginning to the 
end. We seem, all the time, to see the 
strings as, in groups or singly, they do 
their little stunts to illustrate the history 
of Old Philadelphia. Even Dr. Mitchell’s 
stilted hero, Hugh Wynne, is more alive, 
less mechanical. I admit that few things 
are as difficult as to make real men and 
women out of the heroes and heroines 
of a romantic past. Only an occasional 
novelist has succeeded and, unfortunate- 
ly, anything less than complete success 
makes this sort of story dull reading. 

Elizabeth R. Penvell, wife of the artist, 
and herself a writer of note, was identi- 
fied for many years with Philadelphia, 
and knows its society as well as its other 


aspects. 





A Fool and His Dream 


THE LOVE OF MARIO FERRARO. By 
Jouan Wicmore Fasrictus. Translated 
from the Dutch. New York: Simon & 
Schuster. 1931. $3. 

Reviewed by Rosert B. MacpouGALi 
HIS is an exceptionally able novel, 
overflowing with riches of char- 
acter and background. It is not 
surprising to learn that Johan 

Wigmore Fabricius, this young Dutch 

writer, has studied with distinction and 

practiced ably the art of painting, for in 
the novels of only a few writers is there 
such effective filling in of the details of 
place. At first he gives us Capri, not as 
seen by gushing tourists nor by visiting 
literary men, but as the islanders them- 
selves see and feel it; then the docks at 

Naples, with the ships and the idlers, the 

cheap little shops and the anxious emi- 


Seventeen-nineties, | 
fighting over, commerce booming in a | 








grants; the liner to South America, Rio 
for a moment, then Buenos Aires and up 
the river to Asuncion, and beyond to the 
jungles of Paraguay—these last filling the 
second half of the novel. Everywhere the 
sense of place is markedly keen; what- 
ever the author has in his imagination or 
his memory he is able to make us see—in- 
variably sharply outlined, yet not lacking 
in delicacy and suggestiveness. Mario’s 
strange life at Fuerte Olimpo is described 
and made vivid with a sombre attention 
to physical environment that reminds us 
very strongly of Conrad’s description of 
Jim's up-river kingdom, the lesser effec- 
tiveness of the present novel being due 
largely to the insignificance of Mario’s 
problem in comparison with the meaning- 
fulness of Jim's. But it would be interest- 
ing to know whether Fabricius had read 
“Lord Jim.” 

Mario was a young fool, running away 
from a dream. The reality of the dream 
was Giulietta, a silly, vain, amorous little 
wench at home in Capri, and, of course, 
Mario believed that he loved her. For 
what he imagined was her sake he almost 
killed a man, and fled to Naples; but he 
could not forget Giulietta. Later Mario 
had the chance to ally himself with a 
thoroughly worthwhile, not unattractive, 
young Russian girl, but again the dream 
unfitted him for actuality. When, at 
Fuerte Olimpo, he was able to send pass- 
age money back to Capri for Giulietta, 
she came to him, but again she brought 
him ruin, and, this time, his death. All 
through the book, Mario is not much of a 
man; he is weak, pompous, lacking in 
self-knowledge, but somehow he remains 
from first to last a sympathetic character. 
We are anxious that things should go 
right with him, but they never do. He is 
always the victim of his own mental and 
moral poverty. 

The narrative, of which Mario’s down- 
fall is the central thread, has a continuous 
freshness and vitality. Certain of the epi- 
sodes are developed with remarkable 
skill, with the sense for effectiveness that 
only the natural writer possesses. Alto- 
gether, the novel is far above the average 
in the things that make for good reading 
—and memorable reading. Fabricius by 
the evidence of this book alone must be 
held much more than merely talented. 





The Story of a City 


LAKE FRONT. By Ruts Russet. Chi- 
cago: Rockwell. 1931. $2.50. 


UTH RUSSELL’S novel is a fail- 

ure of a strange order. If a mal- 

adroit simile may be applied, it 

represents a victorious retreat 
from the ambitious success it sets out 
to achieve. The novel attempts to en- 
compass two ends: the first, and appar- 
ently the foremost in the author’s mind, 
if we take at its face value her prefatory 
remark: “Since this is the story of a city, 
truth to the lives of individuals has been 
subordinated to truth to the life of the 
city” is a spiritual and physical history 
of Chicago from 1835 to 1894. (A sym- 
bolical prologue and epilogue respectively 
sketch the Pére Marquette days and the 
present gangster rule.) The second is the 
story of a family. These two masses of 
material fail to weld, and as a result both 
histories are sketchy and unsatisfying. 
We lose sight of the city in following the 
dramatic narrative of the O’Maras and 
their relatives by marriage. We lose sight 
of the O’Maras when the author switches 
to the development of Chicago. Both are 
equally interesting and vital, and a more 
satisfying novel from the same material 
would have filled a gap in our national 
literature, for it was families like the 
O’Mara who, in the short space of sixty 
years, built Chicago out of the muck of 
the lake bottom and made it a city of 
international importance. 

And examination of the author’s style 
might lead to an explanation of her fail- 
ure. She is given to exaggerated imagery 
(“Blood like dark red pancake batter on 
the dirty floor”) , specious symbolism, and, 
in the course of two hundred and ninety- 
one pages of short declarative sentences 
(most of them verbless), the narrative re- 
solves itself into a jerky, spluttering 
hodge-podge extremely irritating to the 
reader. What might have been a success- 
ful rendition of the tempo of a bustling 
city’s life, becomes an enervating and 
bastardized version of the stream of con- 
sciousness. However, there is a fine talent 
at work in Lake Shore, a mind sensitized 
to the relationships of human beings and 
the apparently meaningless symbols by 
which these relationships are made patent 
to the observer. 
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High Lights from a Distinguished Fall List 


FISHERS OF BOOKS 
BY BARTON CURRIE 


A famous bibliophile discourses on his 
collection of rare books and his experi- 
ences in tracking down elusive first issues 
and manuscripts. 76 illustrations. $4.00 


SHAKESPEARE 
VERSUS SHALLOW 
BY LESLIE HOTSON 


A centuries-buried chapter in Shake- 
speare’s life is here revealed by a distin- 
guished scholar. The most important 
single Shakespearean discovery. An 
Atlantic Book. $4.00 


EDWARD VIL, 
MAN AND KING 
BY H. E. WORTHAM 


Thelife story ofa great monarch portrayed 
in a vivid biography, free from all hero- 
worship and “debunking.” 22 illustra- 
tions. An Atlantic Book. (Oct. 23) $4.00 


PAVLOVA 
BY WALFORD HYDEN 


The author, Pavlova’s rehearsal pianist 
and often her musical director, reveals to 
us the great dancer in this delightful bi- 
ography. 16 illustrations. $3.00 


GOOSE STEPS 
TO PEACE 
BY JONATHAN MITCHELL 


With breath-taking frankness the author 
tells the inside story of the various peace 
and disarmament conferences since Ver- 
sailles. (Oct. 23) $2.50 


KATRIN BECOMES 


A SOLDIER 
BY ADRIENNE THOMAS 


The touchingly beautiful love story of a 
young Alsatian girl—a European literary 
sensation which mirrors a woman’s 
heartand soulin wartime. (Oct.23) $2.50 


HUNTING SHIRT 
BY MARY JOHNSTON 


A beautiful romance of early America 
telling of a quest and of a conflict be- 
tween an Indian, the true American, and 
Hunting Shirt, the American to be. $2.00 


THE FLOWER OF 
LIFE 
BY THOMAS BURKE 


“This novelette is a gem. It will sweep 
you off your feet unless your heart is made 
of agate.” —Charles Hanson Towne in the 
New York American. $2.00 


MARIA FERNANDA 
HUBERTO PEREZ DE LA OSSA 


A novel of modern Spain—of a girl’s un- 
satisfied yearning for love—told in a 
delicate style that has been compared to 
that of Thornton Wilder. $2.00 


THE REDISCOVERY 
OF JONES 


BY SIMEON STRUNSKY 


A delicious vindication of the average 
American, by an editorial writer of The 
New York Times. An Atlantic Book. $2.00 
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ATLANTIC $5,000 NON-FICTION PRIZE 


For “the most interesting work 
on the American Scene” 


FORT Y-NINERS 


BY ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT 


The Gold Rush to California has long been an American folk story. But in 
“Forty-Niners” the author, a noted authority on Western -history, after 
studying 250 original diaries and journals of the Forty-Niners, has given us a 
complete chronicle of what happened to those thousands of men and women 
who toiled through the dust and misery of the Overland Trail. With 106 car- 
toons and drawings and 8 accurate maps. An Atlantic Book. (Oct. 23) $3.50 





“The Best Single Volume on American History in Existence.”—Allan Nevins 


THE EPIC OF AMERICA 


BY JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 
The author of “The Adams Family” has written a brilliant panorama of 
American life from Columbus to Hoover. Dr. David S. Muzzey writes: «I have 
read the book with the greatest enthusiasm and thoroughly concur with Pro- 
fessor Nevins’ opinion that it is unsurpassed as a single-volume history of the 
United States.” An Atlantic Book. 17 woodcuts. 65th thousand. $3.00 


The Third Volume in the Famous “Jalna” Saga! 


FINCH’S FORTUNE 


BY MAZO DE LA ROCHE 
«<<Finch’s Fortune’ stands on its own legs, I can assure you as one who had 
not read the previous novels. I know of nobody in America who can sustain 
the note of strong family kinship better than Miss De la Roche does.” —Walliam 
Soskin in the New York Evening Post. An Atlantic Novel. 45th thousand. $2.50 


The Literary Sensation of the Year—Both Here and Abroad! 


HATTER’S CASTLE 


BY Ae Je CRONIN 


«What have been the successes of the year in England? First by general ac- 
knowledgment, Dr. Cronin’s ‘Hatter’s Castle.’ This is a novel by a real novel- 
ist. It has zest and vitality.” —Hugh Walpole. 30th thousand. $2.50 
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“Set of Six” 


FIRST PERSON SINGULAR, SIX 
SHORT STORIES. By W. Somerser 
Mavucnam. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. 1931. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Lez Wiuson Dopp 
R. MAUGHAM is the most 
competent, the most profes- 
sional of authors. Indeed, he 
is perhaps a little too pub- 
licly aware of his almost ruthless com- 
petence, his slightly hard-boiled profes- 
sionalism. In his introduction to the 
present “set of six” there is a tone of 
uneasy truculence. “I have been accused 
of bad taste,” he says: 


“I have at one time or another been 
charged with portraying certain persons 
so exactly that it was impossible not to 
know them. This has disturbed me, not 
so much for my own sake (since I am 
used to the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune) as for the sake of criti- 
tiem in general. We authors, of course, 
try to be gentlemen, but we often fail 
and we must console ourselves by re- 
flecting that few writers of any conse- 
quence have been devoid of a certain 
streak of vulgarity. Life is vulgar. I have 
long known that journalists, in private 
free in their and fond enough of 
bawdry, are in print great sticklers for 
purity, and I have no doubt that this is 
as it should be; but I fear that if they 
become too refined there will be so few 
points of contact between them and the 
writers whom it is their pleasant duty 
to appraise that criticism will become 
almost impossible.” 


This passage is irony at its worst— 
that is, at its least convincing. Something 
is troubling Mr. Maugham, and he is 
trying to curl his lip contemptuously 
and shrug it away. “I have been accused 
of bad taste,” he says... . 

Nevertheless, as novelist, as play- 
wright, as teller of tales, Mr. Maugham 
is always professionally competent, and 
from time to time he is a great deal 
better than that. From time to time he 
ceases to be merely slick, hard, and 
brilliant; he forgets himself in his mate- 
ria], his characters come alive, he illum- 
inates the mind and touches the heart. 
There are two superb stories in the 
present volume—one a masterpiece of 
comedy, the other a tragedy of character 
and circumstance that is uncompromis- 
ingly seen and yet deeply and truly felt. 
The comedy, “Jane,” may be left to 
speak for itself; every line of it is right, 
and Jane herself is the sort of woman 
who would never insist upon being 
remembered, but whom discriminating 
readers will find it very difficult (and 
unnecessary) to forget. The tragedy, 
“The Alien Corn,” is a different and 
more difficult accomplishment. In this 
story Mr. Maugham seems to me to pass 
far beyond the usual range of his distin- 
guished talent. 

“The Alien Corn” is a study of a Jew- 
ish family of great wealth who are try- 
ing to escape from all the tremendous 
implications of their racial inheritance 
and turn themselves into the perfect, the 
complete, English county family. All the 
passionate pride and hope of Sir Adol- 
phus Bland (the name was originally 
Bleikogel) and of his wife, Lady Muriel, 
are centered in their eldest son, George. 


“George was a scratch at golf, and 
though tennis was not his game he 
played much better than the average; 
the Blands had had him taught to shoot 
as soon as he was old enough to hold a 
gun, and he was a fine shot; they had 
put him on a pony when he was two, etc. 
eg was so tall and slim, his curly 
hair, of a palish brown, was so fine, his 
eyes were so blue, he was the perfect 
type of the young Englishman.” 


Harry, the second son, was 


“stocky, broad-shouldered, and strong for 
his age, but his black eyes, shining with 
cleverness, his coarse dark hair, and his 
big nose revealed his race. Freddy (Sir 
Adolphus) was severe with him . . . but 


with Gereme he was all indulgence. 
Harry would go into the business, he 
had brains and push, but George was 


the heir. George would be an English 
gentleman.” 


But, unhappily, George had other 
needs, another ambition. He wished to 
become a great concert pianist. He fled 
to Munich on five pounds a week, and 
the resulting tragedy is a deeper sound- 
ing of those strange, compelling mid-sea 
currents of race than you might easily 
suppose. The story takes on passion, 
heartbreak, and a certain grandeur— 
only marred, alas, by a touch of cynical 
smartness in its concluding sentence. 








“One reads of such accidents in the paper | 


often.” But the blemish, if it be a 
blemish, is slight. 

The other four stories are well enough 
in their way. Mr. Maugham knows how 
to plan a story and carry it through. 
Competence is the word. His style is 
without a trace of imaginative beauty; 
one feels that like Stendhal he has been 
studying the Code Civil. “There entered 
a youth in a very well-cut dinner 
jacket.” That is the tone of his writing, 
clear, cold, charmless, efficient; an occa- 








Wrapper design for the English edition of 
Somerset Maugham’s “First Person Sin- 
gular” 





sional glitter of wit, or the salt taste of 
irony. No nonsense about him; he knows 
perfectly how to do what he desires to 
do. And then, from time to time, unex- 
pectedly, as in “Rain” or “The Alien 
Corn,” he feels something, as if in spite 
of himself, intensely—and knows sur- 
prisingly more. 

Lee Wilson Dodd is a novelist, play- 
wright, poet, and essayist. Among his 
works are “The Book of Susan,” “The 
Changelings,” “The Great Enlighten- 
ment,” and “The Golden Complex.” 


Early Philadelphia 


OLD PHILADELPHIA. By GerorcE 
Gress. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1931. $5. 

Reviewed by ExizasetH R. PENNELL 
HILADELPHIA is the back- 





ground for the third in Appleton’s | 


Old City Fiction Series, and, if 
the choice of cities depended on 








us down in the Seventeen-nineties, | 


fighting over, commerce booming in a | 
commercial town, and now, of course, 
Stephen Girard is the great man in 
Philadelphia and the Yellow Fever the 
enemy who fought, and already we have 
a vision of the Girard College of the 
future. 

By “The Eighteen-Thirties” Phila- 
delphia has ceased to be so strenuous. 
The enemy is no longer at the gates and 
it has allowed itself leisure to cultivate 
the manners and morals which for long 
were essentially Philadelphian though 
Philadelphians now seem bent upon 
forgetting and outliving them. I may be 
mistaken, but I gather that this is the 
reason why, in his third volume, Mr. 
Gibbs gives the title “Autumn.” No 
enemy in possession at this late date, no 
concentration of gaiety in one rare 
Mischianza. Even the old Quaker lead- 
ing-strings are weakening and many 
Philadelphians who continue to thee- 
and-thou each other do not lag behind 
the world’s people in the pursuit of 
amusement and regular attendance at 
the Assembly. 

In none of his stories has Mr. Gibbs 
any surprise for us. We know before- 
hand what to expect of “The Eighteen- 
Fifties” and his fourth volume, “North 
Star,” does not disappoint us. Slavery 
has become the absorbing problem of the 
young republic and Philadelphia is one 
of the principal stations on the Under- 
ground Railroad. And so, as a matter of 
course, the tale is of gallant young 
Southern gentlemen and ardent young 
Northern champions of freedom, and 
fearless, lovely heroines; of spies and 
faithful servants; of challenges and 
duels. Mr. Gibbs spares us not one item 
of it all. 

Indeed, throughout, Mr. Gibbs is noth- 
ing if not conscientious. The material at 
his command is well-nigh inexhaustible 
but he is as lavish with his detail as 
were the Pre-Raphaelites in their pic- 
tures. If the reader happens to be a 
Philadelphian he recognizes the back- 
ground at every stage of every story— 
he finds himself at home in “Chestnut, 
Walnut, Spruce, and Pine” Streets, in 
pleasant backgrounds where wistaria 
hangs over the brick walls, at Bartram‘s 


| and Fairmount, the Old Swedes Church 


and the Wissahickon Woods, or on the 
banks of the Delaware and the Schuyl- 
kill. It is when Mr. Gibbs fills his Old 
Philadelphia with people that he fails 


| us! He can record, but he cannot create 
| —certainly he does not in these four 


character, it might more appropriately | 


have been the first. In this respect it is 
not to be surpassed even by New York, 
Mrs. Edith Wharton’s subject for the first 
of the series, or even by New Orleans. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Tinker’s for 
the second. In its history, its architec- 
ture, its traditions, its people, its atmos- 
phere, Philadelphia is not like any other 





city in the country, and yet, until now, | 


little has been made of the tremendous 


opportunities it offers to the novelist. | 
Dr. Weir Mitchell did his best in “Hugh | 
Wynne” but, somehow, though he came | 


nearer success than any other teller of 
Philadelphia tales, the Philadelphia of 
his romance is colorless compared with 
the Philadelphia of fact. Miss Anne 
Wharton, hovering between history and 
romance, was diligent in collecting the 
city’s old legends and traditions, but she 
lacked the essential spark of genius that 
would have given them life in her pages. 
Perhaps it is Philadelphia’s very excess 
of character that is the drawback. 
Now, Mr. George Gibbs, in his four 
short novels, has no doubt done his best. 
He has apparently spared himself no 
pains in searching old annals and rec- 


ords; he has resurrected the old inci- | 


dents in Philadelphia’s past that by this | 


time every real Philadelphian knows by 
heart; he has conscientiously recon- 
structed the old landmarks. In “The 
Loyal Rebel,” the first tale of the four, 
we have the Old Philadelphia of “The 
Seventeen-Seventies,” with Washington 
at Valley Forge and General Howe in 
Philadelphia; with Lafayette and Baron 
Steuben giving us the support for which 
they now have their reward in statues 
and memorials; with spies everywhere 
and brave women doing their bit; and, 
of course, the story would not be com- 


plete if we were not once more plunged | 


into the splendors and pomp of the too 
much written about Mischianza. 
“Supercargo,” the second tale, brings 





volumes. His men and women are so 
many puppets, so many manikins, 
dressed correctly, talking correctly, do- 
ing the correct thing at the correct mo- 
ment—on the correct stage set out for 
them and their costume has been care- 
fully studied, also their deportment and 
their speech. But the one great essen- 
tial—the breath of life—is wanting. As 
a result, they never hold our interest 
for a minute from the beginning to the 
end. We seem, all the time, to see the 
strings as, in groups or singly, they do 
their little stunts to illustrate the history 
of Old Philadelphia. Even Dr. Mitchell’s 
stilted hero, Hugh Wynne, is more alive, 
less mechanical. I admit that few things 
are as difficult as to make real men and 
women out of the heroes and heroines 
of a romantic past. Only an occasional 
novelist has succeeded and, unfortunate- 
ly, anything less than complete success 
makes this sort of story dull reading. 

Elizabeth R. Penvell, wife of the artist, 
and herself a writer of note, was identi- 
fied for many years with Philadelphia, 
and knows its society as well as its other 


aspects. 





A Fool and His Dream 


THE LOVE OF MARIO FERRARO. By 
Jouan Wicmore Fasricrus. Translated 
from the Dutch. New York: Simon & 
Schuster. 1931. $3. 

Reviewed by Rosert B. MacpouGALi 
HIS is an exceptionally able novel, 
overflowing with riches of char- 
acter and background. It is not 
surprising to learn that Johan 

Wigmore Fabricius, this young Dutch 

writer, has studied with distinction and 

practiced ably the art of painting, for in 
the novels of only a few writers is there 
such effective filling in of the details of 
place. At first he gives us Capri, not as 
seen by gushing tourists nor by visiting 
literary men, but as the islanders them- 
selves see and feel it; then the docks at 

Naples, with the ships and the idlers, the 

cheap little shops and the anxious emi- 





grants; the liner to South America, Rio 
for a moment, then Buenos Aires and up 
the river to Asuncion, and beyond to the 
jungles of Paraguay—these last filling the 
second half of the novel. Everywhere the 
sense of place is markedly keen; what- 
ever the author has in his imagination or 
his memory he is able to make us see—in- 
variably sharply outlined, yet not lacking 
in delicacy and suggestiveness. Mario’s 
strange life at Fuerte Olimpo is described 
and made vivid with a sombre attention 
to physical environment that reminds us 
very strongly of Conrad's description of 
Jim’s up-river kingdom, the lesser effec- 
tiveness of the present novel being due 
largely to the insignificance of Mario’s 
problem in comparison with the meaning- 
fulness of Jim‘s. But it would be interest- 
ing to know whether Fabricius had read 
“Lord Jim.” 

Mario was a young fool, running away 
from a dream. The reality of the dream 
was Giulietta, a silly, vain, amorous little 
wench at home in Capri, and, of course, 
Mario believed that he loved her. For 
what he imagined was her sake he almost 
killed a man, and fled to Naples; but he 
could not forget Giulietta. Later Mario 
had the chance to ally himself with a 
thoroughly worthwhile, not unattractive, 
young Russian girl, but again the dream 
unfitted him for actuality. When, at 
Fuerte Olimpo, he was able to send pass- 
age money back to Capri for Giulietta, 
she came to him, but again she brought 
him ruin, and, this time, his death. All 
through the book, Mario is not much of a 
man; he is weak, pompous, lacking in 
self-knowledge, but somehow he remains 
from first to last a sympathetic character. 
We are anxious that things should go 
right with him, but they never do. He is 
always the victim of his own mental and 
moral poverty. 

The narrative, of which Mario’s down- 
fall is the central thread, has a continuous 
freshness and vitality. Certain of the epi- 
sodes are developed with remarkable 
skill, with the sense for effectiveness that 
only the natural writer possesses. Alto- 
gether, the novel is far above the average 
in the things that make for good reading 
—and memorable reading. Fabricius by 
the evidence of this book alone must be 
held much more than merely talented. 





The Story of a City 


LAKE FRONT. By Rutx Russet. Chi- 
cago: Rockwell. 1931. $2.50. 


UTH RUSSELL’S novel is a fail- 

ure of a strange order. If a mal- 

adroit simile may be applied, it 

represents a victorious retreat 
from the ambitious success it sets out 
to achieve. The novel attempts to en- 
compass two ends: the first, and appar- 
ently the foremost in the author’s mind, 
if we take at its face value her prefatory 
remark: “Since this is the story of a city, 
truth to the lives of individuals has been 
subordinated to truth to the life of the 
city” is a spiritual and physical history 
of Chicago from 1835 to 1894. (A sym- 
bolical prologue and epilogue respectively 
sketch the Pére Marquette days and the 
present gangster rule.) The second is the 
story of a family. These two masses of 
material fail to weld, and as a result both 
histories are sketchy and unsatisfying. 
We lose sight of the city in following the 
dramatic narrative of the O’Maras and 
their relatives by marriage. We lose sight 
of the O’Maras when the author switches 
to the development of Chicago. Both are 
equally interesting and vital, and a more 
satisfying novel from the same material 
would have filled a gap in our national 
literature, for it was families like the 
O’Mara who, in the short space of sixty 
years, built Chicago out of the muck of 
the lake bottom and made it a city of 
international importance. 

And examination of the author’s style 
might lead to an explanation of her fail- 
ure. She is given to exaggerated imagery 
(“Blood like dark red pancake batter on 
the dirty floor”), specious symbolism, and, 
in the course of two hundred and ninety- 
one pages of short declarative sentences 
(most of them verbless) , the narrative re- 
solves itself into a jerky, spluttering 
hodge-podge extremely irritating to the 
reader. What might have been a success- 
ful rendition of the tempo of a bustling 
city’s life, becomes an enervating and 
bastardized version of the stream of con- 
sciousness. However, there is a fine talent 
at work in Lake Shore, a mind sensitized 
to the relationships of human beings and 
the apparently meaningless symbols by 
which these relationships are made patent 
to the observer. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 











FISHERS OF BOOKS 
BY BARTON CURRIE 


A famous bibliophile discourses on his 
collection of rare books and his experi- 
ences in tracking down elusive first issues 
and manuscripts. 76 illustrations. $4.00 


SHAKESPEARE 


VERSUS SHALLOW 
BY LESLIE HOTSON 


A centuries-buried chapter in Shake- 
speare’s life is here revealed by a distin- 
guished scholar. The most important 
single Shakespearean discovery. An 
Atlantic Book. $4.00 


EDWARD VIL 
MAN AND KING 
BY H. E. WORTHAM 


The life story ofa great monarch portrayed 
in a vivid biography, free from all hero- 
worship and “debunking.” 22 illustra- 
tions. An Atlantic Book. (Oct. 23) $4.00 


PAVLOVA 


BY WALFORD HYDEN 


The author, Pavlova’s rehearsal pianist 
and often her musical director, reveals to 
us the great dancer in this delightful bi- 
ography. 16 illustrations. $3.00 


GOOSE STEPS 


TO PEACE 
BY JONATHAN MITCHELL 


With breath-taking frankness the author 
tells the inside story of the various peace 
and disarmament conferences since Ver- 
sailles. (Oct. 23) $2.50 


KATRIN BECOMES 
A SOLDIER 
BY ADRIENNE THOMAS 


The touchingly beautiful love story of a 
young Alsatian girl—a European literary 
sensation which mirrors a woman’s 
heartand soulin wartime. (Oct. 23) $2.50 


HUNTING SHIRT 
BY MARY JOHNSTON 


A beautiful romance of early America 
telling of a quest and of a conflict be- 
tween an Indian, the true American, and 
Hunting Shirt, the American to be. $2.00 


THE FLOWER OF 


LIFE 
BY THOMAS BURKE 


“This novelette is a gem. It will sweep 
you off your feet unless your heart is made 
of agate.”—Charles Hanson Towne in the 
New York American. $2.00 


MARIA FERNANDA 


BY 
HUBERTO PEREZ DE LA OSSA 


A novel of modern Spain—of a girl’s un- 
satisfied yearning for love—told in a 
delicate style that has been compared to 
that of Thornton Wilder. $2.00 


THE REDISCOVERY 
OF JONES 


BY SIMEON STRUNSKY 
A delicious vindication of the average 
American, by an editorial writer of The 
New York Times. An Atlantic Book. $2.00 


Boston 


High Lights 








from a Distinguished Fall List 














Announcing 

ne the Winner 

. we of the AMAL 
ATLANTIC $5,000 NON-FICTION PRIZE 


For “the most interesting work 
un the American Scene” 


FORT Y-NINERS 


BY ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT 


The Gold Rush to California has long been an American folk story. But in 
‘“Forty-Niners” the author, a noted authority on Western-history, after 
studying 250 original diaries and journals of the Forty-Niners, has given us a 
complete chronicle of what happened to those thousands of men and women 
who toiled through the dust and misery of the Overland Trail. With 106 car- 
toons and drawings and 8 accurate maps. An Atlantic Book. (Oct. 23) $3.50 





“The Best Single Volume on American History in Existence.’’—Allan Nevins 


THE EPIC OF AMERICA 


BY JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


The author of “The Adams Family” has written a brilliant panorama of 
American life from Columbus to Hoover. Dr. David S. Muzzey writes: «I have 
read the book with the greatest enthusiasm and thoroughly concur with Pro- 
fessor Nevins’ opinion that it is unsurpassed as a single-volume history of the 
United States.” An Atlantic Book. 17 woodcuts. 65th thousand. $3.00 


The Third Volume in the Famous “Jalna’’ Saga! 


FINCH’S FORTUNE 


BY MAZO DE LA ROCHE 


«<<Finch’s Fortune’ stands on its own legs, I can assure you as one who had 
not read the previous novels. I know of nobody in America who can sustain 
the note of strong family kinship better than Miss De la Roche does.” —William 
Soskin in the New York Evening Post. An Atlantic Novel. 45th thousand. $2.50 


The Literary Sensation of the Year—Both Here and Abroad ! 


HATTER’S CASTLE 


BY As J- CRONIN 


«“What have been the successes of the year in England? First by general ac- 
knowledgment, Dr. Cronin’s ‘Hatter’s Castle.’ This is a novel by a real novel- 
ist. It has zest and vitality.”—Hugh Walpole. 30th thousand. $2.50 
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An Epic Struggle 


MAHATMA GANDHI AT WORK. Edit- 
ed by C. F. Anprews. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1931. $3. 

Reviewed by Kennet SAUNDERS 


se EACE was never to be my por- 

tion in this life,” writes Mr. 

Gandhi in his great autobiog- 

raphy, “My Experiments with 
Truth.” It might also be the motto of his 
friend and editor, C. F. Andrews. Wher- 
ever the battle of race rages hottest, 
there is Andrews, who for the last thirty 
or more years has been one of the little 
company which has served the cause of 
humanity on this greatest of its battle 
fronts. The present volume comes out 
very appropriately at this moment, when 
Britain is being challenged to prove that 
though she has lost much she has not 
lost her soul, and that she will carry out 
to the letter her promises to the great 
sister nation of India. 

Many Englishmen have long recog- 
nized the real significance of both Gan- 
dhi and Andrews; for these men stand 
for a solution of the problems of India 
on the high spiritual plane, and they 
bring expert knowledge to the help of 
their idealism. And so while Viceroys, 
from Lord Hardinge to Lord Irwin—“that 
noble Englishman,” as Gandhi called him 
in his first speech in England the other 
night—have befriended these men, the 
lesser fry have been as vicious as mos- 
quitoes. And in this volume, which tells 
of the epic struggle in South Africa, Mr. 
Gandhi does not hesitate to call a spade 
a spade and to blame the “weakness” of 
a Chamberlain, and the “duplicity” of a 
Selborne. Fortunately the time is past 
when Indians need be mealy-mouthed 
or polite, and we can welcome the blunt- 
ness of this great son of fact. 

What is the issue raised in this volume 
and its predecessor? It is a clean-cut 
one, that of the right of the Indian peo- 
ple to their place in the British Com- 
monwealth—“the right to sin,” in Mr. 
Gandhi’s striking phrase, the right to 
make their own mistakes like the rest of 
us. As he said the other night, “Yes, we 
are patriots and nationalists, but we are 
also good internationalists, for the inter- 
ests of all are bound up together.” 

But there is another issue interwoven 
with this between the two nations—one 
even more far-reaching. This is the race 
question. Can East and West solve their 
common problems together? Can they 
learn to respect one another and to co- 
operate in the spirit of partnership? To 
this problem it is that Gandhi makes his 
greatest contribution. His training has 
been providential, and he claims that in 
his search for truth he has been led step 
by step by Providence. This claim no 
one who has read the two former vol- 
umes edited by Mr. Andrews, “Gandhi's 
Ideals” and “Gandhi’s Own Story,” will 
care to dispute. This third volume is the 
key to the other two, for it tells very 
vividly how on the narrow stage of 
South Africa this great servant of hu- 
manity worked out his cardinal prin- 
ciples, and won a great and notable vic- 
tory of the spirit. Without bitterness, but 
with the great art of sincerity, he tells of 
his intolerable treatment and of the long 
struggle for the rights of the indentured 
laborers from India. He shows himself a 
shrewd observer of the mixed peoples of 
South Africa and of their qualities, and 
he learns from all alike, whether it is 
from great ones like Olive Schreiner or 
the humble coolie women and Julus and 
Boer farmers, and the tale of his friend- 
ships with Englishmen of all classes is a 
cheering one to read at this time. 

The great fascination of this volume is 
the evolution of his principles, which 
have been described as the great tripod 
on which the whole structure rests. Not 
all will agree with his interpretation of 
Brahmacharya, purity with its rather ex- 
treme note of asceticism, but the second 
great principle of Satyagrapa, or the 
Power of Truth, is immutable, and we 
may rejoice that in our time soul force 
has won so many victories. Mr. Gandhi 
distinguishes it from passive resistance. 


. 





He defines it as “the Force which is born 
of Truth and Love,” and he claims that 
the early Christians were not passive re- 
sisters but Satyagrahis. The third prin- 
ciple is that of Ahimsa, or refusal to do 
harm, and it is this which has again and 
again disarmed opposition and made 
friends for Gandhi and his work. He is 
full of the spirit of loving kindness, and 
non-violence is a very poor and nega- 
tive term to express the love which rad- 
iates from him. As champion of the poor 




















MAHATMA GANDHI TODAY 

and the oppressed, he is also a friend of 
the rich and the mighty, and passes 
easily from the presence of villagers to 
that of Viceroys, or from his friends in 
the East end of London to the Indian 
delegates who live amid the splendors of 
the Dorchester Hotel. 

These words on the Gita, which “com- 
petes on equal terms with the Sermon 
on the Mount for my allegiance,” are in 
many ways a key to the understanding 
of Mr. Gandhi: 

“Fearlessness connotes freedom from 
all external fear—fear of disease, bodily 
injury and death, of dispossession, of 
losing one’s nearest and dearest, of los- 
ing reputation or giving offense, and so 
on. One who overcomes the fear of death 
does not surmount all other fears, as is 
commonly but erroneously supposed. .. . 

We thus find that all fear is the base- 
less fabric of our own vision. Fear has 
no place in our hearts when we have 
shaken off the attachment for wealth, for 
family, and for the body. Wealth, the 
family, and the body will be there, just 
the same; we have only to change our 
attitude to them. All these are not ours 
but God’s. Nothing whatever in this 
world is ours. Even we ourselves are 
His. Why, then should we entertain any 
fears?” 

Kenneth Saunders, fessor of the 
history of religion in the Pacific School 
of Religion, Berkeley, California, studied 
Buddhism in Ceylon, and for some years 
was with the Y. M. C. A. in India. He is 
the author of a number of books on 
Buddhism. 


The Passionate Pilgrim 


I WENT TO RUSSIA. By Liam OF 1a- 
nerTY. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. 1931. $2.50. 

Reviewed by James Fucus 
NY list of living Irish prose 
writers of the first considera- 
tion, no matter how circum- 
spectly drawn up, would have to 
meet challenges, both as regards entries 
and omissions—but no compiler would 
leave out the name of Liam O’Flaherty, 
nor would the most captious scrutiny 
challenge the inclusion. O’Flaherty is 

a classical embodiment of revolutionary 

Dublin. His mind is like a storm-tossed 

sea, throwing up the fauna and flora of 

the Irish coast—and a good deal of his- 
torical wreckage as well. There is a cu- 
rious element of reasonableness and calm 
self-possession in the make-up of this 

passionate young man. He thinks, like a 

common Gael, with his nerves—but like a 

very uncommon one, he has the artist’s 

knack of weighing, censoring, and proper- 
ly interrelating his impressions, after the 
first stress of emotional perception is over. 

This precious gift of turning passionate 

perceptions into calm ones, and yet leav- 








ing them with an aura of their first ardor, 
was plainly visible in his first published 
work—a little gem of a story, called “The 
Informer”—and it abides with him in his 
latest: the record of a Russian journey. 

The book lacks a motto—a very good 
one might be taken from “Kim,” or else, 
from Kipling’s rhymed editorials. [I have 
to quote “Kim” from memory—the book, 
once lent, no matter to whom, is sure not 
to return.] “Kim, being Irish, loved to see 
the immediate effect of action.” Ditto, 
O'Flaherty. And as to Kipling’s East and 
West—why, the twain have met at last— 
an impenetrable Irish body of highly 
emotional experimental-mindedness has 
collided with an irresistible one of social 
reconstruction. Result: the delightful vol- 
ume now before us. 

O'Flaherty is only thirty-four years 
old, but like Homer’s anthropus polytro- 
pos, he is a much-travelled Odysseus. He 
fought in the World War, on French soil, 
as a private of the Irish guards, was shell- 
shocked, and returned to Ireland. There 
he was surrounded by Dublin revolu- 
tionists—it is to be assumed that they 
wouldn't have noticed the difference be- 
tween a sane man and a shell-shocked 
one, anyway. Recovered, he went to Lon- 
don, to Smyrna, to Montreal, Boston, New 
York—and wherever he went, he carried, 
like Jacob Marley in the “Christmas Ca- 
rol,” his own atmosphere with him. The 
Roman poet had predivined the O’Fla- 
herty when he wrote: 

Colum, non animum, mutant qui 
transmare currunt 

or, as an illustrious countryman of the 
O'Flaherty has it: “Seasons may roll— 
But the true soul—Burns the same wher- 
ever it goes.” He carried to Russia the 
same yeasty ferment of rebellious Dublin 
that he had taken for a walk to the Cana- 
dian backwoods. That makes him now and 
then a bit obtuse to the psychology of the 
socialist upheaval—but he remains read- 
able and amusing even where he is dense. 
“We have a kindness for Mr. Leigh Hunt,” 
says Macaulay, with somewhat elephan- 
tine benevolence, in the lead-off to one of 
his essays. Well, we have a kindness for 
the O’Flaherty. In his introductory chap- 
ter he struts a little—but we would rather 
have him strut than point (like Mr. Chevy 
Slyme in “Martin Chuzzlewit” and H. G. 
Wells in his guinea-shovelling days) to 
the sneaking quarter of the moral com- 
pass. This is how he does his strutting: 


“On the evening of April 23rd, 1930, I 
set out for Moscow on a Soviet ship, in 
order to collect material for a book on 
Bolshevism. It pains me to admit it, but 
it is the truth. I set out to join the great 
horde of scoundrels, duffers, and liars who 
have been the book markets of 
the world for the past ten years with 
books about the Bolsheviks. 

“Nowadays, owing to the growth of de- 
mocracy and the machine, the profession 
of literature has ceased to be an art. It is 
an industry. Literary men, if they must 
eat by their work, are forced to watch the 
market and pander to the tastes of the 
public, just like any other class of manu- 
facturers. Just as clothiers make green 
cloth, or blue cloth. . . in accordance with 
the change of fashion, so must novelists 
write about sex or adventure or the Yel- 
low Peril or psychoanalysis. At the mo- 
ment, two kinds of books are in fashion, 
autobiographies and books about the Bol- 
sheviks. I refrained from writing an auto- 
biography as long as I could. At last I was 
forced by hunger to do so. Immediately 
afterwards I realized that I had to sca- 
venge among the Bolsheviks or starve a 
little later. So I set out for Moscow with 
black anger in my heart against the whole 
of human society, which has become so 
corrupt and democratic and indifferent to 
art.” 

That defiant overture to his book is 
merely the Irish way of trying to regain 
one’s self-possession, after a unique, an 
overwhelming experience. To cross over 
the border of a Baltic state into Soviet 
Russia, is to pass from the twentieth cen- 
tury into a crude outline of the twenty- 
first. To carry the turbulences and mud- 
dled vistas of insurrectionary Dublin to 
purposeful and sober Moscow, is like 
stepping from the Stygian darkness of a 
prison-cooler into the intolerable bril- 
liance of a sunny noonday. To talk to the 
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Russians of the great Reconstruction is 
almost like conversing with disembodied 
spirits—their present of famine, fear, and 
savage faction is all but completely dis- 
solved in their perspective of a glorious 
future. Such glimpses of other worlds 
than ours may well confound even a 
bould, bould lad from the banks of the 
Liffey, causing him to introduce his ac- 
count with a gesture of swagger. 
Considered as a fascicle of information 
about the new Russia, the book cannot 
stand comparison with such classical per- 
formances as the summaries of Anna 
Louise Strong, John Reed, and Dr. Max 
Hodann. O'Flaherty is under no delusion 
regarding the informative value of his 
book. “It is no use showing me the city 
(Leningrad) in detail and giving me fig- 
ures and facts. I could see nothing and 
learn nothing. I know merely by intui- 
tion. I feel essences.” The avowal should 
keep no one from reading “I Went to 
Russia.” He really did feel the true es- 
sence of the new commonwealth, and he 
succeeds in transmitting his feeling to 
others. There are moments when he 
achieves brilliant critical generalizations. 
And if there are others when his Hi- 
bernian lights go out, his lucidities are 
more numerous than his lapses into 





Illustration for “Ivan the Fool and Other 
Tales,’ by Tolstoy (Oxford University 
Press) 


denseness, and the book is herewith com- 
mended to all readers. 





Religious Fathers 


FOUNDERS OF GREAT RELIGIONS. 
Being Personal Sketches of the Fa- 
mous Leaders. By Mrmtar Burrows. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1931. $2. 

HE modest subtitle hardly does 
justice to this excellent volume. 
Besides giving, in an interesting 
manner, what is known about 

the lives of the nine founders of religions 
whom he considers—Lao-tze, Confucius, 
Mahavira, Buddha, Zoroaster, Moses, 
Mohammed, Nanak, and Jesus—Profes- 
sor Burrows makes in every case an 
illuminating study of the historical back- 
ground and a clear analysis of the main 
principles of each of the religions. Par- 
ticularly praiseworthy is his avoidance 
of the temptation to trace some ficti- 
tious principle of development running 
through all these religions and culminat- 
ing, say, in Christianity. About the only 
common element which he finds in them 
is the recognition of transcendental sanc- 
tions for morality. All of them agree 
that it is possible for man to rise above 
his phenomenal experience and get in 
some sort of communion with an ulti- 
mate reality whose nature is reflected in 
the living of a good life on earth. But 
there is hopeless disagreement as to 
whether this ultimate reality is to be 
conceived as personal or impersonal, 
whether the good life consists in social 
service or in withdrawal, and whether 
it has a sequel in another life and, if so, 
of what character the sequel may be. 
It is a decidedly pluralistic world into 
which Professor Burrows takes one. The 
result might be mere confusion were it 
not for the clarity of the presentation 
which leaves in one’s mind a series of 
distinct patterns. 
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- Books‘ 


* 
The Golden Vase 
By LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


The searching pcrtr tit of a man in whom the 
fire of life flares up to one keen blaze of ecstasy 
before the calm of middle age. By the author 
of Mid-Channel and The Island Within. $2.00 


* 
John Henry 


By ROARK BRADFORD 


“Once you take up John Henry nothing less 
than an earthquake will make you lay it 
down.”’— Philadelphia Record. The story of a 
black Hercules by the author of O Man Adam 
an’ his Chillun. A SELECTION OF THE LITERARY 
Guitp. 25 wood-cuts by J. J. Lankes. $2.50 


* 


Forty Stay In 
By JOHN W. VANDERCOOK 
In this, his first full-length novel, the author 
of Black Majesty tells a gripping story of the 
strange West African Can and the spell it 
casts on the lives of a white man and woman 
who meet and love there. $2.50 


* 
Sea Change 


By ELEANOR MERCEIN KELLY 
To this novel, set in the romantic island 
of Majorka, Mrs. Kelly brings all the 
romance and sparkling humor that have 
made her a bavorite with the readers of 


Basquerie and The Book of Bette. $2.50 
* 
Zodiak 


* By WALTHER EIDLITZ 


iar Translated by Eric Sutton. Sigrid 
Dia Y of Undset, Thomas Mann and 


a Provincial Lady Arthur Schnitzler praise this 
By E. M. DELAFIELD modern novel by Austria’s 
leading novelist. ‘Full of 
youth, emotional quality, 
full of rapture. Thrill- 
ing, mocking, tender.” 


—Sigrid Undset. $2.50 


“This witty book has been re- 
ceived with delighted recognition in 
England.”—Mary Borpen. “A tri- 
umph of art and wit.” —Isabel Paterson. 
By the author of Jill and The Way 
Things Are. Illustrated, $2.50 


x 
Thursday April 


By ALBERTA PIERSON HANNUM 


“An enchanting story of simple and curi- 
ously intense mountain folk, filled with 
rich idiom and trenchan t phrases. startling 
for its poetic magic. A rich tale.”—N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. “Undeniable beauty. 
moving depth, reality.” N. Y. Times. $2.50 


* 


Watch the Stars Immortal 
By SAMUEL MILTON ELAM 


A blistering American novel of a young 
man’s career from bum to poet. Sailor, 
bellhop, movie actor, lover, author, John 
Ilarmon breaks from the Virginia hills 
into a life of bitter adventure strikingly 
portrayed in this unusual story. $2.50 


* 
The Glories of Venus 


By SUSAN SMITH 


“Her warm feminine writing combined 
with Orozco’s very male drawings plunks 
you right out into the sunshine and dust 
of the adobe street in front of the gaudily 
decorated pulqueria, Las Glorias de 
Venus.” —Joun Dos Passos. 
Illustrated. $2.50 
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POETRY AND LITERATURE 


Minnie Maylow’s Story 
By JOHN MASEFIELD 


In this first collection of poems to appear since his appointment as Poet 
Laureate of England, John Masefield ably displays the power that won for 
him his high honor. There are narrative tales in swinging verse, dramatic 
sketches, and poems of the sea. Limited autographed edition $25.00 
Regular edition $1.75 


The Divine Comedy of 
Dante Alighteri 


Translated by JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER 


C. H. Grandgent, Professor of Romance Languages in Harvard University, 
says: “Professor Fletcher's translation of the Divine Comedy is by far the 
best I have ever seen, combining as it does the qualities of thorough under- 
standing, fidelity, resourcefulness and poetic feeling.” J/ilustrated with 
thirteen Botticelli drawings. Price $5.00; limited edition $25.00 


The Story of En glish Literature 


By E. K. BROADUS 


From Beowulf to Masefield, Mr. Broadus tells the story of English litera- 
ture, displaying an unusual gift for vivifying each phase of it. 


Beautifully illustrated $5.00 


The Golden Thread 
By PHILO M. BUCK, JR. 


“In this treatise of 552 pages, bound 
in gold leaf and worth its weight in 
the same metal, Professor Buck has 
ably analyzed, soundly interpreted, 
and sanely evaluated full three 


Strict Joy 
By JAMES STEPHENS 


“There is nothing Stephens touches 
but gives evidence of this strict 
care, strict joy. So that the thirty- 
three short poems in this little book 
are as an instrument from which he 
draws, with consummate skill, a thousand years of literature... 

music that pierces and transports.” This is a perfectly splendid book.” 
—Babette Deutsch. $1.25 —Outlook. $4.00 





NEW BIOGRAPHIES 


Companions on the Trail 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 
Author of A Son of the Middle Border 


“This latest record of his journeyings is a worthy volume in a series which 
includes the life story of his father, of his mother, of his wife, of his own 
literary career. These volumes taken together make a record of American 
life from the ’80s to today that has never been equalled for its veracity, for 
its intelligent understanding of the middle class American mind in those 
days and for a certain incorruptible American optimism . . 

“This particular book is the best of the series . . ."—-WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
in the New York Herald-Tribune. $2.50 


Mahatma Gandhi at Work 


Edited by C. F. ANDREWS 


In this second volume of his autobiography, Gandhi tells in his own words 
of the development of his philosophy of truth force and of the application 
of the methods of non resistance in South Africa. Read in conjunction 
with Mahatma Gandhi: His Own Story, it will give you a rounded view of 
the whole man. $2.50 


Home from the Sea The Story of Jadwiga 
By SIR ARTHUR H. By CHARLOTTE KELLOGG 
ROSTRON This story of Poland’s great queen 
Lanes pom Pall se ns yo th is important as history and interest- 
ture at sea, febm his first voyage ang also as the dove story verter _— 
as a boy to the close of his’career Wome who exercised a large in- 
fluence in Europe. five hundred 


as commantér of the Mauretania. 
$4.00 years ago. $2.50 


Portrait of An American 
By ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


The life of William Winship, a man of Maine, was an epitome of the tra- 
ditional spirit of the American pioneer. Mr. Coffin recounts it with color 
and gusto. $2.00 
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Edwin Arlington Robinson 
NEW POEM 


( 


MATTHIAS 
AT THE DOO: 


By the Author of TRISTRAM 


Third Large Printing 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS writes: “Mr. Robinson’snew pc 
Matthias at the Door, is one of his most notable works. Its dig 
and austerity, its severe beauty in construction and style its shr 
and profound analysis of human nature, its smoulderag pass 
reveal the foremost living American poet in the plenigde of 
powers.” 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE: “Head and shoulder over « 
his previous achievement is Edwin Arlington Robinson new 1 
rative poem ... Here is the stuff of great poetry ... He 
simply taken four people out of our modern world and gilt aro 
them a philosophy of life and living and a philosophy of de 
which startles us with its vitality and strength.’”’—in theNew Y 
American. 


“MATTHIAS AT THE DOOR is a finely knit situatin, with 
the force of true character analysis and inevitability igits pre 
dure. It is intent with close-packed observation of life,¢ bears 
test of rereading.”—Providence Journal. 


“MR. ROBINSON has done it again! It is unquesionably 

finest long poem he has written since Tristram. It glavs wit 
rich vitality and has beauty of phrasing, shrewd and tiling ct 
acterization, keen insight into life, and a prodigality ¢ arrest 
lines that tempt one constantly to quotation. In my ofhion th 
is no poet writing in English today who can say so muchin one | 
as Robinson. His morsels are full meals. There is likewise wart 
and passion in this new poem and throughout the teling of 

tragic story, the dramatic pulse beats strongly.”—BostonT ranscr 


“THIS POEM should have as many readers as TRISTRAM . . 
—New York Sun. $1.75; Limited edfion $25 
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EXCERPTS from 
Matthias at the Door 


“When I see Folly that has pawned its 
wings 

Hating itself because it cannot fly, 

I'd rather turn my eyes the other way.” 


“Half the grief 
Of living is our not seeing what’s not to be 
Before we see too well.” 


“Your God, if you may still believe in Him, 

Created you so wrapped in rectitude 

That even your eyes are filmed a little 
with it, 

Like a benignant sort of cataract. 


“He married me and put me in a case 

To look at and to play with and was 
happy— 

Being sure of finding me when he came 
home, 

With my face washed and purring.” 


“Read a few years of history, and you'll see 

The stuff is not so pliable as all that. 

If it were so, we should all be like each 
other 

So great that nature would be on her knees, 

Which is not nature’s natural attitude.” 


“There is no cure for self; 
There’s only an occasional revelation, 
Arriving not infrequently too late.” 


“With a few finite and unfinished words 
That are the chips of brief experience, 
You restless and precipitate world-infants 
Would build a skiff to circumnavigate 
Infinity .. .” 


by Mr. Robinson 
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A Drama in Three Acts $1.75 
ROMAN BARTHOLOW 1.75 
SONNETS (1889-1927) 1.75 
THREE TAVERNS, THE | 1.75 


TRISTRAM. Cloth 1.50 
Leather 3.25 
VAN ZORN. A Play 1.50 


LETTERS OF THOMAS 
SARGEANT PERRY. /n- 
troduction by Edwin Ar- 


lington Robinson 3.00 
SELECTED POEMS. 
Edited by Bliss Perry 2.25 


TRODUCTION TO EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON by 
Cestre,@ the Sorbonne, is an excellent critical study of Mr. Robin- 
rk, by4noted French scholar. Price $1.75. Also in one volume 
LECT® POEMS, edited by Bliss Perry, $3.50. 
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Mexico: A Study of Two Americas 


By STUART CHASE 
In Collaboration with Marian Tyler 
68th Thousand 


“At once a brilliant kaleidoscopic picture of Mexico, past and present, and 
an enormously stimulating and provocative commentary on the machine 



















age.”—Cincinnati Times Star. 


Illustrated by Diego Rivera $3.00 


Since Calvary 


The Story of Christianity’s Dramatic March Through the Ages 
By LEWIS BROWNE 


“Since Calvary is a fascinating book. 


In a technical sense Mr. Browne has 


done his work extremely well. He has compressed the details of the mighty 
canvas with a skill that compels admiration. . . . It cannot be denied that 


GONCOURT PRIZE BOOK 


his narrative is absorbing.”—Chicago Daily News. $3.50 


Malaisie 
By HENRI FAUCONNIER 


On the occasion of the award of this high literary honor, the London Times 
said: “This year the Goncourt Prize Jury has been wise and happy in its 
choice. Malaisie is a delightful book, an elixir to sip, tasting its rare 
philosophy and beauty.” You will agree when you read this story of a 
young rubber planter in the Malay archipelago. $2.50 


Article Thirty- Two 
By JOHN R. OLIVER 


George and Miriam Stanley, each 
brought up in the “unhealthy men- 
tal atmosphere of a clergyman’s 
home,” resolved after they are mar- 
ried to be free of the “whole cleri- 
cal show.” This new novel by the 
author of Victim and Victor is the 
story of what happened to them 
and their resolution. $2.50 





THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


NEW NOVELS 


Ebenezer 
Walks with God 


By GEORGE BAKER 


Ebenezer Walker, and Elder of 
Zion Chapel and the strictest of 
Puritans, renounced his orthodox 
heaven and found a delightfully 
tangible one on earth. The story 
of his fall from grace is told with 
a rich sense of life’s values. $2.00 


Modern Civilization on Trial 
By C. DELISLE BURNS 


“He provides us, with singular charm and persuasiveness, with an an- 
nouncement of practical salvation, into which all men of good-will can 
enter... . This is an extraordinarily competent exposition of political 


modernism, full of good things. . 


France at the 
Cross-roads 


By FRIEDRICH SIEBURG 


This is a study of present-day 
France in the modern world by the 
London (formerly the Paris) cor- 
respondent of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung. Dr. Sieburg is an inde- 
pendent thinker and a shrewd ob- 
server with a gift for setting forth 
his opinions, $2.50 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


. .’—GEORGE E. G. CATLIN in The Nation. 


$2.50 


In “Defense of 


Tomorrow 
By ROBERT D. BOWDEN 


Mr. Bowden makes a brilliant de- 
fense against the pessimistic criti- 
cisms and wild prophecies concern- 
ing our present civilization. Win- 
ner of the $3,000 prize given by 
John G. Agar for the best book on 
“The Soul of America.” $2.00 






The Carolina Low Country 


By Members of the Society for the Preservation of Spirituals 


A symposium by a group of well-known authors and artists in which the 
South Carolina coastal region is depicted with unusual charm. Included in 
the volume are fifty spirituals with words and music, $5.00 


Hill Towns and Cities 
of Northern Italy 


Illustrations by JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 


Dorothy Noyes Arms has written a story of journeyings through Northern 
Italy with Mr. Arms, who illustrated the book with fifty-six drawings and 
etchings, all of which have been beautifully reproduced. Limited edition, 


with one original, signed etching. 


$100.00 
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by. Katharine Brush 


—has sold 35,000 copies in 8 days 


She has taken the literary world by storm! Critics and readers are exulting over this se- 
ductive portrait of a lovely lady determined to get what she wants. Read what the critics say: 


“One reads it at breakneck speed with increasing conviction and ex- 
citement. Lillian Legendre is so perfect a specimen of her kind that 
one seems almost to have known her in the flesh.’—New York Times. 


“Gives a complete portrait. Lillian is the vacant-minded demi-vierge 


starting her career.”—HARRY HANSEN, New York World-Telegram. 


“It will inevitably find itself among the super six of the best sellers. 
This is the kind of writing the public wants.”"—FANNY BUTCHER, 


Chicago Tribune. 


THE SWORD 


OF GOD: Jeanne d'Arc 
by Guy Endore 


Can Science explain the miracle of the Maid of 
Orleans? This scholarly and spectacular biog- 
raphy makes the tale of | Bam d'Arc interesting, 
intelligible and beautiful. Illustrated, $3.50 


THE YORK ROAD 


by Lizette Woodworth Reese 


A charming and leisurely book for this uncharm- 
ing and me Hed age. It is the story of a great 
poet's girlhood in old Baltimore. Each chapter 
is headed by a new poem. With decorations by 
Richard Bennett. $3.00 


“My, how this Katharine Brush knows her stuff! This story about a 
girl with red hair, a black disposition and a cerise taste in luxury, is 
completely absorbing. She has written it for all it is worth.”—wui- 
LIAM SOSKIN, New York Evening Post. 


“It thrilled me as being the most thorough and most searing charac- 
terization of a designing minx that I have ever read.”—sBURTON 


rascor, New York Evening Sun. $2.00 


Distin guished Non-Fiction 


CITY CHILD 
by Selma Robinson 


Illustrated by Rockwell Kent 
Wistful, tender and gay verses. ““They combine 
the daring, the freedom, the brown and supple 
nakedness of today, with the subtle rhythmic and 
melodic charm that woos my ear in older lyrics.” 
—Gamaliel Bradford. $2.00 


THE DOCTORLOOKS 


AT LIFE AND DEATH 
by Joseph Collins 


In this final volume of a noteworthy series the 
doctor describes by anecdote and case history, the 
mental and moral aberrations, not only of indi- 
viduals, but of our social, religious and philo- 
sophical structure a. well. $3.00 


EVERYMAN 


by Ernest Rhys 
The famous editor of Everyman's Library re- 
minisces delightfully about days and nights among 


the gods and demigods of literature. 
Illustrated, $4.00 


MY FIGHT FOR 


BIRTH CONTROL 
by Margaret Sanger 


A candid and daring autobiography which gives 
the inside story of the birth control movement 
and so relates one of the bitterest battles ever 
waged against bigotry. $3.00 


FARRAR & RINEHART, 9 East 41st Street, New York 


Successors to The Cosmopolitan Book Corporation 
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THE BRIGAND AND THE ACTOR 
By Laura E. RicHarps 
AVE you heard of Belonzo the 
Brigand, 
Who lived on the top of the 
Alps? 
How graceful he was in the jig, and 
How deft in the shaving of scalps? 


Have you heard how he captured an 
actor 
(Though from the profession he 
shrank!) 
And took him to ride on a tractor, 
And taught him to coast in a tank? 


Have you heard how the captive dis- 
sembled 
His feelings, and said it was fun, 
Though ’twas plain to be seen that he 
trembled 
When sent down a peak on the run? 


Have you heard how they hunted the 
Gnoodle 
(So rare in the Alps, as you know!) 
And how they sang “Toodle cum toodle,” 
While chasing it over the snow? 


Have you heard how an avalanche caught 
them 
And tumbled them down from on 
high; 
How vainly their followers sought them? 
You haven’t? No more, dear, have I! 





Reviews 


STONEWALL. By Jutia Davis ApAms. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1931. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by Witt1am MacDona.Lp 

RS. ADAMS evidently does 

not believe that war is a sub- 

ject to be withheld from older 

boys and girls, or that there is 

any reason why its seamy side should be 
kept out of the picture when campaigns 
and battles are shown. War, of course, is 
the phase of Stonewall Jackson’s career 
for which he is remembered and, in the 
South at least, honored, and Mrs. Adams’s 
account of Jackson as a soldier, and of 
the battles, marches, attacks, and retreats 
in which he was engaged is as spirited 
in its way as were the events themselves 
in theirs. If she seems at times to brighten 
the colors for the Confederacy and shade 
down those for the North, she is also un- 
usually successful in distinguishing Jack- 
son and his operations from the large- 
scale operations of the Civil War, with- 
out representing him as the centre about 
which most things of importance were 
grouped. 

Jackson seemed destined by nature for 
an important career, and Mrs. Adams 
succeeds admirably in developing his 
character. We are introduced to him as a 
serious-minded youth intrusted with a 
commission to buy machinery for his un- 
cle’s mill. The deep religious faith which 
was one of his most striking character- 
istics appeared early, and induced habits 
which then, as now, seem puritanical. In 
the Mexican War, to which he went upon 
his graduation from West Point, he 
showed the qualities of courage, dash, 
and steadfastness which appeared 
throughout his military life. He was rather 
out of place, on the other hand, as pro- 
fessor of “natural and experimental phil- 
osophy,” mechanics (military tactics, and 
various other subjects at Washington 
College (later Washington and Lee), his 
ideas of rigid discipline and meticulous 
regard for routine fitting with some diffi- 
culty into the academic scheme. 

When secession loomed, Jackson “went 
with his State,” and thereafter, until his 
untimely death, was in the saddle, not 
always seeing eye to eye with his supe- 
riors, but the idol of his men and a 
scourge to the Union forces. There was 
something almost superhuman in his re- 
ligious exaltation and stern devotion to 
duty, and Mrs. Adams has caught his 
spirit as it revealed itself in battle, on the 
march, and among the wounded and the 
dead. His death was tragic—shot by mis- 
take and mortally wounded by his own 
men, and dying with resignation just 
when the Confederacy needed him most. 
“Let us cross over the river,” he said at 
the end, “and rest in the shade of the 
trees.” 

Mrs. Adams has used some recent ma- 
terial for Jackson’s boyhood life, and 
builds out the details of Civil War ex- 
periences through the device of quota- 
tions from the notes and reflections of a 
composite soldier. Mr. Wright’s illustra- 
tions are based upon contemporary prints 
and photographs. 

William MacDonald was from 1901 to 
1917 professor of history at Brown Uni- 
versity, and from 1924 to 1926 a lecturer 
on American history at Yale University. 
Fe has been an editorial writer for the 














Conducted by Marton Ponsonsy 





Nation and the Freeman, and is the au- 
thor, among other books, of “Documen- 
tary Source Book of American History” 
and “From Jefferson to Lincoln.” 





THE VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS. By 
WasuincTon Irvinc. Edited by Wrin1- 
FRED Hubert. Illustrated by Henry 
Prrz. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1931. $1.75. 

SENOR ZERO. By Henry Justin Smits. 
Illustrated by Samuet Gianckorr. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1931. 
$2.50. 

THE BOY WHO LOVED THE SEA. The 
Story of Caprarn James Cook. By Mary 
Hazetton Wape. Illustrated by Atex A. 
Bium. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1931. $1.75. 


Reviewed by Royat J. Davis 


EDUCING Irving’s “Life and 

Voyages of Columbus” to the 

space of an ordinary volume, 

one of those satisfactory books 
that can easily be held in the hand, and 
omitting the few statements which sub- 
sequent research has definitely discred- 
ited, Miss Hulbert has provided youthful 
readers—and they needn’t be so very 
young, either—with an entertaining story 
as well as a historical narrative. The 
discoverer of America—or the rediscov- 
erer, if we accept Leif Ericsson as the 
first to touch our shores, but in any event 
the discoverer whose achievement led to 
exploration and settlement—will be much 
more of a human figure to boys and girls 
who see him and follow his fortunes and 
misfortunes in these pages. They will be 
surprised, as the editor admits she was 
when she visited the West Indies, at how 
many things Columbus did which are not 
told, as of course they cannot be, in 
school histories and their admiration for 
the navigator will undergo no diminu- 
tion. One addition Miss Hulbert has made 
to Irving’s account, a sketch of what his 
boyhood must have been like and what 
his surroundings must have been. This 
she has put into her Introduction, along 
with something about her visit to the 
West Indies and its part in the present 
book. It is to be feared that despite its 
title, “A Living Hero,” many readers will 
skip the Introduction. The picture of Co- 
lumbus as a boy might well have consti- 
tuted a preliminary chapter or even have 
been inserted in Irving’s opening one. At 
the end of the volume is printed Walt 
Whitman’s “Prayer of Columbus.” This 
should be one of the leading children’s 
books of the season. 

A stowaway on the Santa Maria, cross- 
ing the ocean with Columbus—why not? 
Anyway, there is a legend to that effect 
and there are contemporaneous accounts 
of voyages and discoveries concerning 
the New World, so that material for a 
story of such a stowaway is not lacking. 
Henry Justin Smith, managing editor of 
the Chicago Daily News, has given the 
legendary stowaway a literary existence 
and series of adventures in the train of 
Columbus, Vespucci, and other naviga- 
tors of the time. Dramatic in themselves, 
these adventures bring in historical events 
and present a picture of the explorer’s 
life in one of the most enterprising peri- 
ods in human annals. The stowaway is not 
destined to a career of glory, with fame 


and riches his reward. On a second voyage : 


to the New World he is captured by In- 
dians. After six years with them he is 
found by some of his old companions and 
taken perforce on the disastrous expedi- 
tion to Cartagena, from which experience 
he returns to his Indian “home,” a brave 
and lovable figure as ever. 

Captain Cook is hardly more than a 
name to most people, but his adventures 
rival even those of Captain John Smith. 
His’ circumnavigation of New Zealand, 
his sailing along the coast of Australia 
for two thousand miles, his formal tak- 
ing possession of eastern Australia for 
England, and his discovery, or rediscov- 
ery, of the Hawaiian Islands are his out- 
standing exploits, but they are only the 
more important incidents in the career 
of a sailor and explorer which began 
when as a youth he ran away to sea in 
traditional fashion and which took him 





to the St. Lawrence, where he played a 
part in the preparations for the attack on 
Quebec; to Cape Horn, to Tahiti, to the 
Arctic, and to the Antarctic. Between ex- 
peditions he returned to England, where 
he was repeatedly honored for his dis- 
coveries and explorations. Mrs. Wade has 
written a lively narrative in which she 
has drawn upon Cook’s journal for ma- 
terial and occasionally for a direct quo- 
tation. 

Royal J. Davis, editorial writer of the 
New York Evening Post, and at one time 
its literary editor, was professor of his- 
tory in Guilford College, North Carolina, 
from 1904 to 1906. He is the author of 
“The Boy’s Life of Grover Cleveland.” 





THE BURRO’S MONEY-BAG. By Mar- 
GARET Loring THomas. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. 1931. $1. 


Reviewed by ExizaseTtH Morrow 


MEXICAN story that begins 

with flowers and ends with a 

fiesta certainly has the correct 

emphasis. Mrs. Thomas has 
written an engaging tale of a little boy’s 
struggle to. buy a burro “to help him 
carry gardenias and wood and charcoal 
and tomatoes to market.” It is a natural 
ambition for any child born south of the 
Rio Grande where the donkey is the uni- 
versal burden-bearer. 

The simple narrative shows us Pedro 
selling flowers at the train, buying char- 
coal, getting gloriously sick on new made 
sugar at a sugar central, and visiting 
Mexico City. With but one exception, 
where a workman explains about his 
floating garden, the information flows 
naturally from the story, and gives a 
truthful picture of life in a small village. 
No youthful reader can complain that 
geography or history has been surrepti- 
tiously fed him through the medium of 
a tale. The color and the charm of life 
under the shadow of the white volcano 
Popo is here; the innumerable bird-cages 
on adobe walls; the abundant flowers, 
the gay patios; and those hot, rich tor- 
tillas oozing tomato sauce. The setting of 
the scene is accurate, and the family cir- 
cle in which Pedro, the little hero, moves 
is true to life; the father who was for- 
ever fiddling with his guitar, “not any 
special tune, just strumming the strings 
as though he were about ready to play 
and sing”; and the hard-worked mother, 
who sorted fruit with a pianist’s quick 
fingers; the old grandfather in his gold- 
embroidered sombrero bought for a life- 
time, and those worldly wise cousins in 
Mexico City who wore shoes and stock- 
ings every day. 

In ten chapters of the book Pedro is 
earning the money for his donkey, and 
in the last two he is celebrating his suc- 
cess. There is a slight doubt in my mind 
whether a little Indian boy in Pedro’s sit- 
uation would have been able to amass 
eight pesos and seventy-five centavos so 
quickly, but some margin of luck should 
be allowed in a story, and the author has 
done the final bargaining very skilfully. 
It is the best chapter in the book. We are 
glad to leave Pedro with a gardenia- 
decked burro, and we can believe that 
no one refused an invitation to the fiesta. 

The illustrations at the end of. each 
chapter are simple and. charming. My fa- 
vorite tailpiece is the one of splashing 
tears and fat kisses after Pedro has been 
lost and found, but I defy anyone not to 
be interested in the outline pictures of 
the donkey which Pedro drew on the 
wall, blackening each part as he gained 
enough money to buy a tail or one quar- 
ter of a hind leg. 

The real value of this book lies in its 
portrayal of a happy boy who owns al- 
most nothing. Pedro’s pencil was a piece 
of charcoal, and his only toy a bag of 
jack-stones, home-made from apricot 
pits. Mrs. Thomas has drawn a child’s 
world unencumbered with things, and 
she is too skilful an artist to press her 
point with one line of lesson, but the 
lesson is there. 

Elizabeth Morrow, the death of whose 
husband, the former Ambassador to Mex- 
ico, this week deprived America of one 





of its foremost citizens, is the author of 
a children’s tale of Mexico, “The Painted 
Pig.” 

With the present issue of the Children’s 
Bookshop the department passes from the 
hands of Mrs. Henry Seidel Canby (Marion 
Ponsonby) to those of Miss Katharine Ul- 
rich. Mrs. Canby, taking up the subject 
of children’s books at a time when the 
REVIEW was devoting but cursory and un- 
methodical attention to them, through her 
devotion, her skill, and her judgment so 
developed her department that now, when 
under the pressure of other duties, she re- 
linquishes her directorship, she leaves it 
commanding a group of reviewers no less 
able than—indeed, frequently identical 
with—those contributing to other col- 
umns of the Saturpay Review. 

Miss Ulrich, who succeeds to her con- 
ductorship of the Bookshop, has been 
widely and favorably known to workers 
in the field of juvenile literature as editor 
of juvenile books for Coward-McCann 
and editor of the Junior Literary Guild. 
She takes up her new office after the ab- 
sence of a year in Europe. 

—The Managing Editor. 





“The Hundred Children” (Playing with a 
Pheenix) 
From a picture of the Ming period in the 
British Museum. 





SPRIGS OF HEMLOCK. A Tale of the 
Shays Rebellion. By Watrer A. Dyer. 
Illustrated by Henry C. Prrz. New 
York: The Century Co. 1931. $2. 

Reviewed by R. L. Durrus 
R. DYER has here thrown into 
fictional form—for boys be- 
tween the ages of ten and four- 
teen, as the inside flap of the 

jacket informs us—the story of an episode 
in American history which was less re- 
markable for dramatic incident than for 
its profound economic and social signific- 
ance. Eleven years after the minute men 
stood up to meet the British at Concord 
Bridge the farmers of Western Massa~ 
chusetts, exasperated by hard times, im- 
prisonment for debt, and what they felt 
to be the tyranny of lawyers and creditors, 
rose in rebellion. A Revolutionary veter- 
an, Daniel Shays, led their tattered bat- 
talions, court sessions were broken up, 
and a few lives were lost before General 
Benjamin Lincoln dispersed the wretched 
little army of rebels. In its motives the 
uprising was perhaps as pure as that 
against the British. Certainly it has a 
place in the history of that long struggle 
between farmers and townsmen which 
began before the Revolution and which, 
though no longer accompanied by blood- 
shed, is still going on. 

Mr. Dyer manifestly writes from a love 
of the country around Pelham and Am- 
herst, where his narrative centers, and 
from a sympathetic interest in the tragic 
incidents of nearly a century and a half 
ago. He has difficulty, however, in keep- 
ing his plot alive, since it is necessary 
for him to weave into it in some detail 
nearly the whole history of the little re- 
bellion. Jake Peebles and Sam Aber- 
crombie, two lively lads of fifteen and 
sixteen, see the campaign as followers of 
Shays, and Andrew Dickinson of Am- 
herst, a likable youth in his early twenties, 
typifies the forces of law and order. A 
love affair between Andrew and Rachael 
Abercrombie, Sam’s sister, rounds out the 
plot in good old Shenandoah style. 
Whether the boys’ adventures are suf- 
ficient to hold a modern boy’s interest 
in spite of the heavy loading of historical 
background is a question that can be an- 
swered only by trying the book on a real 
boy. 

The tale is sufficiently well done, how- 
ever, to make good reading for a parent 
with some curiosity about his country’s 
history. The Pelham town meeting, the 
scenes in Conkey’s Tavern, the character- 
ization of Shays, and the pathetic suffer- 
ings of Shays’s followers will not easily 
be forgotten. It is pleasant to remember 
that in the end the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts took no lives in retaliation, 
and that many of the just grievances of 
the hard-pressed farmers were later 
righted. 
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Maurois said of 
Hotel du Nord 
(“a book that has 
grandeur”), isstill 
true. It is not just 
one more book of 

EUGENE DABIT ~—g familiar genre in 
which a hotel gives an excuse for 
gathering together a group of 
essentially unrelated character 
sketches and labeling the result, 
a novel. The people at the Hotel 
du Nord are “conventional,” 
claims one reviewer. To be sure 
they are. Whom else would you 
expect to find living in a little run 
down hotel on the banks of a 
canal in Paris, but a penniless 
artist, a prostitute or two, a per- 
fumed youth, two old maid sis- 
ters, a pregnant girl, a tubercular, 
and a sprinkling of alcoholics. 
Conventional, perhaps, but very 
real. And in agreement with the 
above, The N. Y. Herald Tribune 
remarks of M. Dabit and this 
book, which incidentally won 
the Prix du Roman Populiste with 
its 5000-franc cup, “To some the 
author gives bravado; to others, 
stoicism; to a few despair. All of 
them are little silhouettes which 
he cuts from the stuf of life to 
illustrate its seamy side. The book 
has a light, syncopated cadence 
which, for some reason, height- 
ens the tragic implication. It 
neither smudges nor yet varnishes 
its reality. It gives you a bare- 
faced simple truth.” 
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Books of the Fall 


By AMY LOVEMAN 





E are restrained by a decent 

respect for the opinions of 

mankind from making more 

than an oblique reference to 
so trite a quotation as “the melancholy 
days are come,” but not the most punc- 
tilious respect for the lovers of originality 
can prevent our being painfully aware of 
the fact. Here we are again confronted by 
a towering mass of books and the neces- 
sity of reducing them to categories and 
summaries, a melancholy task certainly 
and one conducive to anything but hap- 
piness on our part. Moreover, we have 
moved our domicile, have lost one pair 
of eyeglasses and live in momentary dread 
of breaking the other, and our typewriter 
has gone so completely on strike that we 
have been forced to import a substitute 
by means of a Western Union messenger 
and a taxicab, so that we are quite in ac- 
cord with the poet in holding that melan- 
choly is upon us. But what has this pre- 
amble to do with the Fall books? Just 
nothing at all, and since they are our busi- 
ness we'd better not waste time on a Mrs. 
Gummidge-like plaint that we are “a lorn 
woman,” but instead get down to them 
without more grumbling. 

Mrs. Gummidge puts us in mind of 
Dickens, and Dickens’s name suggests that 
his influence still lives. Such a book, for 
instance, as “Albert Grope,” by F. O. 
Mann (Harcourt, Brace), owes much to 
the Victorian novelist, which is not to say 
that it is imitative but merely that it has 


| the amplitude, the approach, and the in- 





terest in lowly character and homely in- 
cident which mark the latter writer’s 
work. It is a fine book which should meet 
the taste of a varied public and should 
especially find favor in the eyes of the 
older generation. That older generation— 
or rather, the oldest generation—will find 
age delightfully depictetd in V. Sackville 
West’s “All Passion Spent” (Doubleday, 
Doran), the portrayal of a woman in her 
eighties who asserts her independence of 
family and lives in new-found friendships 
and the aura of an old romance. This new 
novel, it seems to us, is a finer piece of 
work than was its author’s very success- 
ful “The Edwardians,” more delicate in 
its artistry and placing more reliance than 
did its predecessor on the underlying 
traits of human nature for its effective- 
ness and less on the superficial social 
aspects of a period. 

How we wandered into thus discussing 
fiction at this stage of our survey we can- 
not imagine, since we meant to hold the 
novels for a sort of palliative after weight- 
ier books. Since we have done so, how- 
ever, we'll proceed to pick at random a 
few of the titles that ought to command 
interest. First and foremost among them, 
so far as we ourselves are concerned, we 
place Clemence Dane’s “Broome Stages” 
(Doubleday, Doran), the history of an 
English stage family in its several gener- 
ations, a long, leisurely book, veracious in 
background, convincing in its deploying 
of family trait and individual idiosyncrasy, 
and achieving a moving and dramatic 
reality of emotion. Not a novel to be com- 
passed in a hurried evening’s reading, it 
is one that should not be missed. Then 
there is Virginia Woolf's “The Waves” 
(Harcourt, Brace), which those who look 
below the surface of fiction are certain to 
find of challenging interest, and Gals- 
worthy’s first new novel in several years, 
“Maid in Waiting” (Scribners), Hugh 
Walpole’s story of Rogue Herries’s daugh- 
ter, “Judith Paris” (Doubleday, Doran), 
and Thames Williamson’s further tale of 
his inarticulate, clumsy, pathetic, and 
touching “hunky,” entitled “In Krusack’s 
House” (Harcourt, Brace). And— But we 
pause for breath. 

Having paused, we start off afresh in a 
new direction. But, incidentally, before 
citing further titles, we wish to remark 
that the Fall crop of books is on the whole 
a highly meritorious one. Though it may 
contain no very startling work and per- 
haps none that is likely to stride far ahead 
of its fellows, yet it does show both in the 
fields of fiction and non-fiction much that 
is worthy of respectful reading and less 
than the usual amount of piffling litera- 
ture. Lists have been pruned, and pruned 
to advantage, though it would hardly be 
within the facts to say that the book de- 
signed purely to rake in the shekels has 
been abandoned. But then, why hope for 
the millennium? And why, to be sure, 
ramble along in this fashion instead of 


resuming 

Well, as Secretary Chase once wrote to 
Horace Greeley, “The way to resumption 
is to resume.” So—and Secretary Chase 
has given us the clue to where to be- 
gin anew—Joseph Hergesheimer has 
written not a new novel but a biog- 
raphy of General Sheridan (shortly to be 
published by Houghton Mifflin). Emanuel 
Hertz has issued a life of Abraham Lin- 
coln (Little, Brown), compiled from 
hitherto unused documents, and Allen 
Tate, who is a Southerner himself, has 
brought out a volume on Robert E. Lee 
(Minton, Balch). The coming Washing- 
ton anniversary celebration, which is 
likely to flood the land with literature on 
the first President, is already giving prom- 
ise of what the next months will hold in 
Bernard Fay’s interesting “George Wash- 
ington” (Houghton Mifflin) and Halsted 
L. Ritter’s “Washington as a Business 
Man” (Sears). If, after reading of the 
Father of his Country, you would know 
something of other Presidents, they are 
at your command in R. G. Caldwell’s 
“James A. Garfield” (Dodd, Mead), 
Henry F. Pringle’s “Theodore Roosevelt” 
(Harcourt, Brace), and Denis Tilden 
Lynch’s “Grover Cleveland” (Little 
Brown). Then there’s a lively and anec- 
dotal life, by Charles Edward Russell, of 
that candidate who came so near the 
White House that he was actually kept 
out only by a chance phrase which at the 
time of its utterance escaped the atten- 
tion of the audience before whom it was 
spoken and later was seized upon by an 
attentive newspaper reporter and spread 
broadcast. Alas! By this time we’ve sepa- 
rated the name of the candidate so far 
from its apposite clause that we have to 
begin over again with a fresh sentence to 
state that it is “Blaine of Maine” (Farrar 
& Rinehart) of whose life and times Mr. 
Russell has written. And, since we are in 
the way of injecting parentheses and ex- 
planatory clauses into our narrative, we’ll 
interrupt it again to say that when we 
read galley proofs of the Blaine biography 
in the summer they bore the name of the 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation as pub- 
lisher, and that now, when they issue 
from the press in book form, they will 
contain the impress of Farrar & Rinehart, 
that enterprising young firm having in 
the interval swallowed its fellow. 

“I would ’t were bedtime, Hal, and all 
well.” 

We can’t refrain from the quotation, 
for it fits so well our feelings. Our task 
just begun, and night time’s coming on 
apace, and the presses are yawning. 
We are caught again in the web of our 
own dilatoriness, and have put the paper 
to bed, as the saying goes, with all except 
our own columns filled down to the last 
line and period. And now we write at a 
hazard, guessing just how many words it 
requires to fill our new measure columns 
which we’ve been too busy dressing up 
typographically to subject to an accurate 
word count. Not that we haven’t titles 
aplenty to thrust into them, but that we 
haven’t the leisure nicely to apportion to 
each of them a proper space for descrip- 
tion. Words, words, words! We’re wasting 
them even as we talk of them. We must 
reform, and get back to our listing. 

We broke into it to relieve our feeling 
in a plaint just as we were writing of po- 
litical biographies. We hadn’t finished 
with them either, for we hadn’t made any 
mention of Herman Hagedorn’s ‘Leonard 
Wood” (Harpers), a stout two volumes 
chronicling the career of a military man 
who took a hand in colonial government, 
or of William Gibbs McAdoo’s “Crowded 
Years” (Houghton Mifflin) in which Pres- 
ident Wilson’s son-in-law and one time 
Secretary of the Treasury sets forth much 
matter of high interest, or of “My United 
States” (Scribners), in which Frederick 
J. Stimson reVWaews in the afternoon of a 
long life the events of his career as diplo- 
mat, citizen, and friend, or Walter Daven- 
port’s life of the late Boies Penrose, en- 
titled “The Power and the Glory” (Put- 
nams). And we mustn’t forget a book of 
the very highest interest which every his- 
torian and lover of history ought to read, 
Frederic Palmer’s “Newton D. Baker” 
(Dodd, Mead), in the writing of which 
the author had access to an immense mass 
of confidential material. 

“As a dying man clutches at a straw, so 
we grasp at the slightest means available 
to carry us from one paragraph to an- 





ing our enumeration as we should? | 





other, even when it is so slight as a mere 
fortuitous resemblance in names. All of 
which prelude means only that the Fred- 
eric in Mr. Palmer’s name put us in mind 
of the fact that Frederick L. Allen has 
written a book entitled “Only Yesterday” 
(Harpers) which, we can promise you, 
furnishes lively reading. So lively, indeed, 
that when proofs of it came some time 
ago into our hands we were beguiled into 
reading much more of it than our time 
allowed, much to the detriment of our 
work. But if there’s anything more fas- 
cinating than a past within personal re- 
collection presented in the garb of history, 
except it be the distant past, we’d like to 
know what it is. Mr. Allen’s book is a 
chronicle of the last ten years, something 
in the manner of Mark Sullivan’s “Our 
Times,” with an amazing amount of de- 
tail crowded into its pages. We commend 
its opening chapter—an imaginary break- 
fast-table conversation between husband 
and wife—to those who would see how 
little one’s sense of time keeps pace with 
facts. 

The worst has happened! We have been 
trying to rouse your interest in a book 
which you can’t have at the moment even 
if you want it. It isn’t officially published 
yet and consequently is not procurable 
at the bookshops. That’s the worst of 
reading advance galleys; long after 
you’ve destroyed the troublesome things 
they rise to confront you in some in- 
discretion of release or announcement. 
Well, anyway, keep an eye out for Mr. 
Allen’s book. 

While we’re on the subject of books 
which are still in embryo we might men- 
tion a few which at the time of writing 
have not been published, though doubt- 
less some of them will appear within the 
next few days. To continue with biog- 
raphies. There’s a life of “Charles of Eu- 
rope,” by D. B. Wyndham Lewis, coming 
from Coward-McCann, and one of Lord 
Rosebery, by Lord Crewe, announced by 
Harpers (we'll slip into this parenthesis 
the statement that Norton has just pub- 
lished Walter P. Hall’s “Mr. Gladstone”) ; 
Little, Brown is promising for the near 
future the second volume of Prince von 
Biilow’s Memoirs, covering the period 
from the Morocco crisis to his resignation 
from office; Washburn is to publish Fred- 
eric Chamberlin’s “The Private Character 
of Henry VIII” and Ernest Clement’s 
“Frederick the Great,” and Duffield & 
Green are to issue “Hindenburg at Home,” 
by Baroness Helene Nostitz von Hinden- 
burg. Whittlesey House, not to be outdone 
in the presenting of political figures, is to 
bring out a life of Nebudchadnezzer by 
G. R. Tabouis. Heavens! One of the most 
important of the biographies we were al- 
most careless enough to forget to men- 
tion, though it is a volume which com- 
mands immediate attention, Philip Gue- 
dalla’s “Wellington” (Harpers). Mr. Gue- 
dalla, we understand, has had the run of 
the private archives for some two or 
three years, having set up a workroom 
near them. If the chapters from the book 
which appeared in Harper’s Magazine are 
an indication of its general character it 
ought to prove fascinating reading. It is 
the Literary Guild selection for Novem- 
ber and will be issued at the beginning of 
that month. 

There’s a batch of books which have 
appeared within the last week or two 
which should appeal to lovers of history. 
The Viking Press, for instance, has 
brought out in a beautiful edition (it’s a 
good thing to keep in mind if you want to 
make an expensive gift to some historic- 
ally minded friend when Christmas comes 
around) “Lord Hervey’s Memoirs,” recol- 
lections of the reign of George II, which 
ought to supply spicy entertainment, and 
Appleton has issued “The Scandals and 
Credulities of Sir John Aubrey,” a racy 
chronicle of Restoration worthies. The in- 
defatigable Hilaire Belloc has just pub- 
lished another character piece, a study of 
Cranmer (Lippincott); Brentanos have 
brought out the “Letters of Napoleon to 
Josephine,” and André Maurois has made 
an excursion into territorial history in his 
biography of Lyautey (Appleton). 

Maurois naturally puts us in mind of 
Disraeli, and Disraeli reminds us of his 
own aphorism: “Variety is the mother of 
Enjoyment.” Acting upon his statement, 
though we’ve not nearly finished with bi- 
ography, having all the literary category 
still to come, we shall make another sally 
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into fiction which we treated very cur- 
sorily in the beginning of our article. 
There are new novels by a number of au- 
thors whose names command immediate 
attention—by Edna Ferber to begin, who 
in “American Beauty” (Doubleday, Do- 
ran) turns her gift for picturization to a 
description of a dual Connecticut, the 
Connecticut of the early setttlers with 
their pride of race, their tradition of cul- 
ture, their fine homes and beautiful fur- 
niture and gradually ebbing vitality, and 
the Connecticut of the present, rendered 
productive and wealth-producing by the 
sturdy peasant stock of Poland. In the in- 
terplay between the old elements and the 
new, Miss Ferber has found the substance 
of her story. It is an interesting tale, writ- 
ten with the felicity which the author has 
long since proved hers, searching and re- 
vealing in parts, in others conforming to 
a popular formula for success. We cannot 
help feeling that Miss Ferber for all her 
indubitable talents runs a grave danger 
of sacrificing her art to the large-circula- 
tion magazine pattern. She seems to us 
to be writing with one eye on her novel 
and the other on the vast public which 
spells wide popularity. She has shown 
herself too good a writer at her best for 
any slipping from her own highest stand- 
ard not to cause concern. 

But we are not here to unburden our- 
selves of a homily, but to enumerate 
books. To resume. In “The Harbourmas- 
ter” shortly to be published by Double- 
day, Doran, William McFee has written 
what is probably his best novel since 
“Casuals of the Sea,” a little too Con- 
radian in manner, perhaps, but an inter- 
esting and effective tale. Oliver La Farge, 
whose “Laughing Boy” made so great a 
success some two years ago, in “Sparks 
Fly Upward” (Houghton Mifflin) tells a 
tale of Central America whose hero is a 
half-cast Indian; Mazo de la Roche, in 
“Finch’s Fortune” (Little Brown) con- 
tinues to follow the fortunes of the family 
first depicted in “Jalna,” and Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts writes again of the South 
in “A Buried Treasure” (Viking). An- 
other story of the South, a historical tale 
which is a saga of Missouri, is Dagmar 
Donehy’s “The Border,” the chronicle of a 
family in Civil War days which bears 
every evidence of having been a direct 
transcript from life. In “All Ye People” 
(Viking), Merle Colby has written an- 
other narrative which is so close to fact as 
to be more history than fiction. It is a vivid 
and detailed portrayal of an American 
youth who, caught in the tide that was 
sweeping New England to the Middle 
West in the early 1800’s, travels to Ohio 
and then to the South as an itinerant 
preacher, falling in with characters of all 
sorts, and himself being now preacher, 
now roysterer. It is packed with vivid and 
interesting detail, and though its story is 
subordinate to its description and indi- 
vidual incident, it is an effective narra- 
tive. 

But we are headed toward destruction 
—at least the destruction of our good un- 
derstanding with the printers. For here 
we are writing as though all the columns 
of the paper were ours instead of a paltry 
number, and the next thing we know we 
shall be told that whole galleys of copy 
have no place for insertion. And that 
means all sorts of cuts and adjustments 
in the articles already in the pages, and 
the risk of even more misprints and omis- 
sions than we make already, and as a re- 
sult of that, all sorts of mutual recrimina- 
tions. So we had best haste us, and dis- 
pense with comment in favor of mere 
titles for a time. Well, here we are, off 
with a catalogue of names as unadorned 
by description as Homer’s roll of ships. 
Among the new novels are Ethel Sidg- 
wick’s gentle (we'll smuggle in as small 
an adjective as that every now and again) 
‘Tale of Two Villages” (Harpers), Mar- 
garet Ayres Barnes’s “Westward Passage” 
(Houghton Mifflin), Thomas Burke’s 
touching and artistic (we’re allowing our- 
selves a double adjective, as you see) 
“Flower of Life” (Little, Brown)—we 
can’t resist interpolating that it’s the tale 
of an indomitable old lady who lands in 
the poorhouse, told retrotctively—, Mary 
Johnston’s “Hunting Shirt” (Little, 
Brown), “Half a Loaf” (Liveright), by 
Grace Hegger Lewis, former wife of Sin- 
clair Lewis who is the hero of her auto- 
biographical tale; “Article Thirty-two” 
(Macmillan), by John Rathbone Oliver, 
the story of a clerical family; Ruth Man- 
ning Sanders’s “The Growing Trees” 





(Morrow), and Geoffrey Denis’s “Mary 
Lee” (Simon & Schuster), the reissue un- 
der the zegis of a new publisher of a grim 
and powerful tale, relieved by a roman- 
tically happy ending, which won the ad- 
miration of critics and a discriminating 
small public some years ago when first it 
appeared here. 

Well, now we feel something like the 
Jabberwock whose “vorpal blade went 
snicker snack.” “One, two, one, two,” and 
with their heads we’ve “come galumphing 
back.” To quote “Alice” further, “off with 
their heads.” We'll try another guillotin- 
ing. Well, there’s Sarah Gertrude Millin’s 
“The Son of Mrs. Aab” (Liveright), play- 
ing, like all her stories, in South Africa, 
and George Baker’s “Ebenezer Walks 
with God” (Macmillan), a story of the 
faith that can work wonders; Lord Dun- 
sany’s “The Travel Tales of Mr. Joseph 
Jorkens” (Putnam); “Hathaway House,” 
by Nelia White Gardner; “Grapes of 
Canaan” (Stratford), by Elma Ehrlich 
Levinger, a Jewish “Main Street,” in its 
publishers’ words, and Neil Bell’s “Pre- 
cious Porcelain” (Putnam). 

We feel like crying out upon ourselves, 
“Halt, enough!” Truly we cannot go on 
listing titles of novels in this fashion with- 
out variety of any sort. We’ll resort to our 
earlier method and present you a list of 
some other type of writing by way of 
change—poetry, for a beginning. Our se- 
lection is small, but all of it we think will 
appeal to the discriminating lover of 
verse. First of all there is a new anthology 
by Louis Untermeyer, a survey of “Amer- 
ican Poetry from the Beginning to Whit- 
man” (Harcourt, Brace), a most excellent 
collection, with introduction and intro- 
ductory paragraphs that are admirable in 
their analysis and characterization. Then 
there is a distinguished first volume en- 
titled “The Signature of Pain” (Day), by 
Alan Porter, an American who until re- 
cently has been identified with England, 
and there are Margaret Emerson Bailey’s 
“White Christmas” (Putnam), and Selma 
Robinson’s “City Child” (Farrar & Rine- 
hart), George Dillon’s “The Flowering 
Stone” (Viking), Lew Sarett’s “Wings 
against the Moon” (Holt), Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson’s “Matthias at the Door” 
(Macmillan), and DuBose Heyward’s 
“Jasbo Brown and Other Poems” (Far- 
rar & Rinethart). Alice Duer Miller has a 
story in metrical form, “Forsaking All 
Others” (Simon & Schuster), Ogden Nash 
furnishes more Nashesque verse in 
“Free Wheeling” (Simon & Schuster), 
which is very free verse indeed, and F. 
P. A. has collected some of his adroit and 
entertaining verse under the title of a 
poem whose cleverness was much com- 
mented upon when it appeared in his col- 
umn in the late lamented World, “Chris- 
topher Columbus” (Viking). There is a 
new translation of Dante’s “Divine Com- 
edy” (Macmillan), by J. B. Fletcher, and 
there is what from the portions we have 
read in advance sheets is a distinguished 
rendering of Petrarch’s Sonnets by Joseph 
Auslander (Longmans, Green). 

And that’s that for poetry. Would that 
we could as rapidly write off the list of 
fiction which again rises to confound us. 
We'll have another go at it, attacking it 
this time from the angle of the transla- 
tion of foreign novels. We’re anxious to 
reach this category because we’re glad of 
the opportunity of again expressing our 
enthusiasm for Joseph Roth’s “Job” 
(Viking), a beautiful and moving chron- 
icle of a Russian Jew who emigrates to 
America, almost unbearably painful at 
times and unfortunately sentimentalized 
at the very last, but in the main a power- 
ful and effective piece of work. Admirers 
of Knut Hamsun will be glad to know that 
another novel, “August” (Coward-Mc- 
Cann), is just coming from his pen, while 
those who have read General P. N. Krass- 
noff with interest will rejoice to hear of 
his forthcoming “Napoleon and the Cos- 
sacks” (Duffield & Green). Farrar & Rine- 
hart are issuing another of Colette’s 
clever pieces of sophistication, “The 
Other One,” and Holt has published a 
translation of Enrica von Handel-Maz- 
zetti’s “Jessie and Maria.” In “Alexander- 
platz, Berlin” (Viking), Alfred Déblin 
has produced a novel on an impressive 
scale, something in the “Ulysses” manner. 
Another translation that should be men- 
tioned is Huberto Perez de la Ossa’s 
“Maria Fernanda” (Little, Brown). 

We progress, however slowly, and 
heartened by our advance we attack 

(Continued on page 220) 
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ploration in the ruined Maya City of Chichen 
Itza. Illustrated $5.00 


DECATUR 


by IRVIN ANTHONY 


“It mirrors the very soul of the most romantic 
figure of the age of the commodores”’. New York 
Evening Post $3.50 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 


\ 


at your bookstore 


J 


D STATES 


THE JUNGLE OF THE MIND 


by EDGAR JAMES SWIFT 
Author of “‘The Mind in the Making” 
“‘Nine-tenths of it ought to be compulsory read- 


3a ad every citizen”. Chicago Evening Post 
5 


AS A JEW SEES JESUS 
by ERNEST R. TRATTNER 


“I enthusiastically recommend this book be- 

cause it throws light on Jesus, and because it 

soe” the modern Jew”. Christian Century 
2.00 


LA SALLE 
by LEO V. JACKS 


“The story of Rene Robert Cavelier de La Salle 
has seldom if ever been toli with finer apprecia- 
tion”. Boston Evening Transcript $3.00 
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Brilliant portraits...” 
in HAMLIN GARLAND’S new book 


STEPHEN CRANE 


In Roadside Meetings is told the story 
of Hamlin Garland’s loan of $15.00 to 
Stephen Crane so that he might get the 
last half of The Red Badge of Courage 
out of hock with the typist whe had 
copied it. 


WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY 


Hamlin Garland showed him the sunset 
from the top of the Great Divide. The 
play by that name opened later. On 
opening night Moody and his leading 
lady wrangled for an hour between acts. 


SITTING BULL 


Hamlin Garland turned his interest to 
stories of the Indians and made many 
trips to Oklahoma and the West to get 
an authentic view of them. Sitting Bull 
and other famous Indians of the time 
appear in these pages. 


FRANK NORRIS 


Impressed the New York literary circles 
as by far the handsomest of the younger 
writers. You will find one of the best 
estimates of his work in Companions 
on the Trail. 


COMPANIONS 


ON TH 


E TRAIL 


By the author of A Son of the Middle Border 


AT BOOKSTORES ~ 


oS 


MACMILLAN 
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Translated 


“The French Boy” 


memoirs. 


is not 


question: 
grow up a Frenchman?” 


Washington Square 








he 
FRENCH BOY 


By PAUL VAILLANT-COUTURIER 


Paul Vaillant-Couturier, author and artist, former 
member of the Chamber of Deputies and editor of /’Huma- 
nite, has told the story of his own boyhood in answer to the 
“What does it mean to be born in France and to 


18 illustrations by the author, $2.50 


LIPPINCOTT 


by Ida Treat 


quite a novel and not quite 


Philadelphia 
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Test Your Wits 


| How’s your perspicacity ? 

Let the Dean of Charaders 
| sharpen your wits for you 
} in this greatest of all men- 
tal pastimes: the charade 
. and you’ve got to be 
good to do these. Ask your 
bookseller to let you try 
one of them. $2.00 


| 
| PEGASUS 
| PERPLEXING 
| Charades in Verse 

by 
| Le Baron Russell Briggs 
VIKING PRESS 




















= Handbook 

Of Good English 
to clear up all difficulties in 
the use of words. . . 





The Best Abridged Dictionary 
106,000 entries; 1,256 pages; 1,700 illustrations. 
Cloth, $5.00; Fabrikeid, $6.00 ; Leather, $7.50. 
Purchase of your bookseller: or send order and re- 
mittance direct to us; or write for information. Free 

specimen pages if you mention this magazine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Get the Best 









At nineteen he committed 
literary suicide 


A 
SEASON 
IN HELL 


The Life of Rimbaud 
by JEAN MARIE CARRE 


translated by 
HANNAH AND MatTHEw JosEPHSON 


A searching biography of an 
amazing prodigy and literary 
genius. Having established him- 
self at nineteen as a great poet, 
he renounced literature and civi- 
lization, and buried himself as an 
Africantrader. The mysteries ofan 
eccentric life at last come to light. 


$3. Macaulay, 381 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 

















mentioned 
in this issue 
may be had at the 


PUTNAM 


BOOKSTORE, Inc. 


2 WEST 45th STREET 
Just West of Fifth Avenue 
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Points of View 





Casement A gain 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Mr. Gaffney’s second letter in the Case- 
ment controversy reiterates his doubts 
and his denunciations of Mr. Denis 
Gwynn’s statement that Casement at- 
tempted to communicate the news of the 
proposed Irish insurrection to Grey and 
Asquith; Mr. O’Sheel’s contribution is 
that the author is gullible, the reviewer 
perverse, and both are hopelessly biased 
and ill-informed. This reply has been de- 
layed by my efforts to communicate with 
Mr. Gwynn to ascertain his sources of in- 
formation. 

Concerning the questioned episode Mr. 
Gwynn writes: “I assume that your in- 
terest in the tragic story of Roger Case- 
ment is the same as mine; and that you 
have no desire to prove or disprove any 
theory in relation to him, but are simply 
concerned, as I have been, to find out the 
truth. . . . My book gave no precise de- 


tails as to the source of my statements | 


concerning Casement’s attempt to send 
messengers to Asquith and Grey . . . but 
I am now free to say that my information 
was supplied by Father Crotty, O.P., the 
chaplain to the Irish prisoners of war in 
Limburg camp, who died unexpectedly 
last November . . . and I have every rea- 
son for believing it to be true. 

“The story surprised me as much as it 
has surprised Mr. Gaffney. . . . Mr. Gaff- 
ney appears to have shared the impres- 
sion, which I also shared, that Father 
Crotty was out of sympathy with Case- 
ment, because he was regarded with spe- 
cial affection by the mass of Irish prison- 


ers of war who refused to join Casement’s | 


Irish Brigade. I was under that impres- 
sion when I wrote to him, on the chance 
of his being willing to give me informa- 


tion that would not be entirely unfriend- | 
ly. To my great surprise I received a letter | 


saying that Casement was one of his dear- 
est friends, and that he would do anything 
in his power to assist in writing a book 
which would attempt to explain Case- 
ment’s nobility of character. .. .” 

The relations and friendship of Father 
Crotty and Casement have already been 
related: in detail in Mr. Gwynn’s four ar- 
ticles in the Irish Independent (Dec. 20- 
27, 1930) and more briefly in his book on 
Casement. Mr. Gwynn is a highly com- 


petent investigator, interested in the truth | 


about Casement, and capable of recogniz- 
ing honesty and sincerity. After investi- 


gation he accepted Father Crotty’s ac- | 


count and included it in his book. Con- 
trary to the assertions of Mr. Gaffney and 
Mr. O’Sheel, Mr. Gwynn’s biography is a 
vindication of Casement’s character. This 
is the general opinion and is further evi- 


denced by a lengthy article of Mr. Padraic | 


Colum in Current History for September. 
Mr. Gaffney’s main argument against the 
probability of the story is that he knew 
nothing about it; he does not realize that 
under the circumstances he would have 
been the last person to whom Casement 
would have revealed his enterprise. Mr. 
Gaffney considers the action of Casement 
as vile treachery unworthy of a patriot; 


Mr. O’Sheel points out that Devoy and | 


other Irish leaders were all satisfied with 
German assistance in Ireland. 

But “treachery” and “patriot” and 
“traitor are difficult words; and Case- 
ment was not Devoy. To Casement the 
Germans made magnificent promises, 
while actually they disregarded him and 
negotiated directly with Devoy in New 
York. Casement in Berlin felt that the 
success of an Irish insurrection would 
depend upon extensive German assist- 
ance, so that when he heard of the im- 
pending uprising and saw the meager 
German preparation for it, he was con- 
vinced that it could not succeed, that 
it would be put down with great blood- 
shed, and that all possibility of another 
revolt would be lost for a generation. He 
determined to prevent this futile loss of 
life and to postpone the rebellion until it 
might really succeed in liberating Ire- 
land. In his desperate frenzy he sought 
every means to stop it, and when his last 
efforts failed, he embarked on that voyage 
which ended at the gallows. Whatever 
were the facts, these were his own con- 
victions; and no Irishman could have been 
animated by a more unselfish patriotism. 
To save Ireland and to make her freedom 
possible Casement was willing, for one 
brief moment at least, to sacrifice a few 
of his friends, but it was the sacrifice of a 
few for the lives and freedom of the many. 





There is but one test of patriotism: the 
spirit which motivates actions. Thus to 
Mr. Gaffney and Mr. O’Sheel this action 
was treachery; others may, with justice, 
call it patriotism—patriotism of a high 
order. Casement’s farewell words to the 
Countess Bliicher were: “Tell them I was 
loyal to Ireland, although it will not ap- 
pear so.” 

It is now twenty years since Mr. Shae- 
mas O’Sheel (then plain Mr. James 
Shields) first grabbed a shillelagh and 
started whooping it up for old Ireland. 
During the war he was ardently pro- 
German; hence it is natural that he should 
grow excited over the phrase “Germany’s 
betrayal of Ireland,” which he considers, 
possibly without having read the review 
itself, as an expression of my own opinion. 
It was, however, Casement’s and not my 
own. I emphasized it in order to explain 
why he took the action that he did. Mr. 
O’Sheel seizes upon it, attributes it to me, 
and thereupon proceeds to relate facts 
which have been known to all students of 
Irish affairs for years. Indeed, they are so 
well known that I did not take the trouble, 
in the limited space, to refer to them. 
Then Mr. O’Sheel, with an air of lofty 
condescension, suggests that I have not 
read and should read Darell Figgis’s 
“Irish War” and John Devoy’s “Recollec- 
tions of an Irish Rebel.” The advice is 
tardy and superfluous; in my desk are 
unfinished notes, begun some three years 
ago, for a critical essay on Figgis, whose 


“Irish War” first aroused my admiration; | 


a copy of Devoy’s book was presented to 
me some two years ago. Mr. O’Sheel states 
that I am a “bitter-ender”; while this 
seems probable to him, to me it is only 
amusing. Four generations removed from 


Ireland, and turmoil, I have acquired a | 


detachment which enables me to look 


upon Figgis, Devoy, Casement, and A. M. | 
Sullivan as equally patriotic Irishmen. | 


Proof of this is what I have written at 
various times of the latter three. Mr. 
O’Sheel says that fairness toward the Sinn 
Feiners is not in me; no better test could 
be found than in writing about Devoy. 
When my article on Devoy was published 
in the “Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy,” Mr. Michael O'Reilly, Devoy’s 
close friend and successor as editor of the 


Gelic American, sent a letter of congrat- | 


ulation upon the fairness of the article 
and the splendid tribute to Devoy. Mr. 
O’Sheel’s other contentions, when con- 


fronted by the facts, would suffer the same | 


humiliation. Mr. O’Sheel suggests that I 
do not read works on Irish history: that 


I am not a member of the Irish-American | 


Historical Society; perhaps this is the real 
difficulty with Mr. Gwynn, for he is cer- 
tainly not on Mr. O’Sheel’s list of author- 
ized authorities. Possibly his list of ap- | 
proved patriots is drawn up by the same | 
efficacious method. It does demonstrate 
that some of the Irish are losing that sense 
of humor which a generous tradition has | 
attributed to them. Or is it the absence | 
of this quality which makes the patriot | 
militant? 


FraNnK MONAGHAN. 
New York University. 





Some Errors Noted 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

I read with interest the review of Mr. | 
Currie’s book, “Fishers of Books,” and 
agree with your reviewer that the author | 
has nothing new to say. This is all the | 
more reason why he should be very care- | 
ful about what he does say. If a book of | 
this kind is to have any value at all, it | 
should be both complete and accurate. | 

Once the author refers to “A Rivet in 
Grandfather’s Neck.” The title is “The | 
Rivet in Grandfather’s Neck.” Not having | 
seen the article, he quotes in referring to | 
Mr. Strong’s book, “Dewer Rides,” he 
should, if he has a copy of this book, know 
that the title is “Dewer Rides” and not 
“Dewar Rides.” In his index he lists it 
spelled incorrectly, as he does wherever | 
the title appears. Mr. Newton in his list | 
has “A Crock of Gold,” and Mr. Currie 
once calls it by this name and again 
“Crock of Gold.” Why not say “The Crock 
of Gold,” since that is the title of the book. 
He mentions “A Lost Lady,” by Willa 
Cather, but does not think enough of this | 
book to include it in his index, which is | 
most incomplete to say the least. Possibly | 
critics may find other faults with his book, | 
but a hurried reading reveals such as 
these immediately. | 





I wonder what Mr. Currie would get if 
he offered his copy of “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes” at Sotheby’s in London. Prob- 
ably not as much as he thinks it is worth. 

The book as a whole is entertaining, but 
I think it might have been better written 
if he had taken more pains in the writing 
of it. 

C. S. Porricer. 

New York. 





Shadows on the Rock’’ 


A LETTER BY WILLA CATHER 

It is seldom that, close to the time of 
writing, a writer of distinction sets down 
the purpose and inner nature of a book 
which has been carefully, skilfully, and 
successfuly written. Willa Cather is not 
one who attempts to explain her work 
to the dull or defend it against the an- 
tagonistic, neither is she accustomed to 
discuss her books even for the benefit of 
her friends and admirers. The letter, 
which we print below was written with- 
out thought of publication, and is pub- 
lished here because the Editors of this 
Review believed it to be an admirable 
description of the quality of an excellent 
book, a description which gains authority 
from its source, and asked for the privi- 
lege of letting others who have read 
“Shadows on the Rock” see the author’s 
own estimate of what had been attempt- 
ed and why. Miss Cather and Governor 
Cross have both generously given their 
consent. nm. & ©. 


Dear Governor Cross: — 

I want to thank you most heartily for 
the most understanding review I have 
seen of my new book. You seem to have 
seen what a different kind of method I 
tried to use from that which I used in 
the “Archbishop.” I tried, as you say, to 
state the mood and the viewpoint in the 
title. To me the rock of Quebec is not 
only a stronghold on which many strange 
figures have for a little time cast a 
shadow in the sun; it is the curious en- 
durance of a kind of culture, narrow 
but definite. There another age persists. 
There, among the country people and 
the nuns, I caught something new to 
me; a kind of feeling about life and 
human fate that I could not accept, 
wholly, but which I could not but ad- 
mire. It is hard to state that feeling in 
language; it was more like an old song, 
incomplete but uncorrupted, than like 
a legend. The text was mainly ana- 
colouthon, so to speak, but the meaning 
was clear. I took the incomplete air and 
tried to give it what would correspond 
to a sympathetic musical setting; tried 
to develop it into a prose composition 
not too conclusive, not too definite; a 
series of pictures remembered rather 
than experienced; a kind of thinking, a 
mental complexion inherited, left over 
from the past, lacking in robustness and 
full of pious resignation. 

Now it seemed to me that the mood 
of the misfits among the early settlers 
(and there were a good many) must 
have been just that. An orderly little 
French household that went on trying to 
live decently, just as ants begin to re- 
build when you kick their house down, 
interests me more than Indian raids or 
the wild life in the forests. And, as you 
seem to recognize, once having adopted 
a tone so definite, once having taken 
your seat in the close air by the apothe- 
cary’s fire, you can’t explode into mili- 
tary glory, any more than you can pour 
champagne into a salad dressing. (I don’t 
believe much in rules, but Stevenson 
laid down a good one when he said: you 
can’t mix kinds.) And really, a new 
society begins with the salad dressing 
more than with the destruction of In- 
dian villages. Those people brought a 
kind of French culture there and some- 
how kept it alive on that rock, sheltered 
it and tended it and on occasion died 
for it, as if it really were a sacred fire— 
and all this temperately and shrewdly. 
with emotion always tempered by good 
sense. 

It’s very hard for an American to catch 
that rhythm—it’s so unlike us. But I 
made an honest try, and I got a great 
deal of pleasure out of it, if nobody else 
does! And surely you'll agree with me 
that our writers experiment too little, 
and produce their own special brand too 
readily. 

With deep appreciation of the compli- 
ment you pay me in taking the time to 
review the book, and my friendliest re- 
gards always, 

Faithfully 
Wits CaTHER. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below 
are noted here as received. 





Belles Lettres 


NOTES ON THE TESTAMENT OF BEAutTy. By 
Nowell Charles Smith. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $2. 

THE BIBLE IN ENGLISH Drama. Compiled 
by Edward D. Coleman. New York Pub- 
lic Library. 

THE TRADITION OF THE HOMERIC SIMILE IN 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH Poetry. By 
Harry Vinant Wann. Terre Haute, Ind. 
Indiana State Teachers’ Association. 

MeptIevaAL Story. By William Witherle 
Lawrence. Columbia University Press. 
$2.50. 

FucitivE Papers. By Russell Gordon 
Smith. Columbia University Press. $1.50. 

A CONSIDERATION OF THACKERAY. By 
George Saintsbury. Oxford University 
Press. $3. 

THE GREEK VIEW OF Poetry. By E. E. Sikes. 
Dutton. $3.50. 

Tue Text or Kinc Lear. By Madeleine 
Doran. Stanford University Press. 


Fiction 


THE HUNDRED DAYS AND THE WO- 
MAN AYISHA. By Tarsor Munpy. 
Century. 1931. $2.50. 


The central figure of these two short 
novels, which are here published in one 
volume, is a Major James Schuyler Grim, 
known to his intimates as Jimgrim. He is 
a sort of minor Lawrence of Arabia, dash- 
ing about India and the Near East, doing 
odd jobs by unorthodox means, but with 
marvelous effectiveness. His roving com- 
mission from the British government is to 
do the best he can without implicating 
those higher up, and in case of failure to 
take the blame. Naturally, his adventures 
bring him into close contact with native 





leaders, and he is obliged to win his suc- | 


cesses by the use of his wits and by his 
familiarity with the methods and manners 
of the locality in which he happens to 
be operating. In the first story he rescues 
a beautiful American girl from bandits 
on the northern frontier of India. In the 
second he adjusts a dispute between two 
Arabian chieftains. Both stories are full of 
action, too full, usually, for easy reading; 
but there is no reason to be suspicious of 
his accuracy in local color or in the an- 
alysis of native character. We might wish, 
however, that Mr. Mundy did not talk 
quite so much about teamwork and play- 
ing the game and being a good sportsman. 
But still, all that goes well enough with 
the generally romantic air of the book. 


FOR SALE. By Compton MAckKENZIE. 
Doubleday, Doran. 1931. $2. 


Mr. Waterall had always thought that 
it would be ever so nice to have “a little 
place in the country,” and one day, se- 
duced by an advertisement in the Daily 
Telegraph, he fell, and fell hard, for an 
abomination in Hampshire named Cana- 
dian Cottage. It was typical of Mr. Water- 
all’s mental processes that he at once 
changed its name to Dream Days, much 
to the disgust of his young sons, who 
were accustomed to wonder plaintively 
“why chaps’ paters have to be such asses.” 
Misadventures began at once, and these 
make up the body of the story, which is 
presented by Mr. Mackenzie in a pleas- 
antly farcical tone. Mrs. Waterall endures 
these new trials patiently, and only occa- 
sionally tries to interfere for the sake of 
peace; the daughter, Phyllis, drives her 
brothers to juvenile despair by her sweet 
girlishness; the neighbors are all slightly 
lunatic; and almost every effort to im- 
prove and civilize Dream Days results in 
a nearer approach to comic chaos. 

There is only one character in the book 
that is consistently amusing: a Mr. Ryan, 
who is persecuted by pink and lemon- 
yellow rats and by a man named Macin- 
tyre who is trying to steal his bungalow 
away from him; one memorable evening, 
Mr. Ryan is set upon by his furniture, 
and in his own words, “for a few minutes 
I had a hard task to hold my own.” Of 
course Mr. Ryan, like the other char- 
acters, is a stock figure, but somehow he 
seems fresher than the rest. In general, 
“For Sale” is fair farce, now and then 
ascending to a point where it suggests the 
better moments of George A. Birming- 
ham. But like so many other moderately 
humorous books, it does not hold up for 
long at a stretch and should be read over 
a period of days rather than at a single 
sitting. 





CAIRO DAWNS. By J. Lestre MrrcHe.t. 

Bobbs-Merrill. 1931. $2.50. 

Thirteen stories in the romantic vein 
which, at their best, approximate the tone, 
if not the subject-matter, of “The Twi- 
light of the Gods.” Mr. Mitchell does not 
hesitate to introduce elements of the 
supernatural to heighten the intensity or 
mood of his tales. Twelve of the thirteen 
are narrated by the fictional Colonel 
Saloney, a Russian exile living in Cairo. 
A chance word, an incident, a memory, 
and he is off on a story—a well-worn de- 
vice—and the stories he tells could not 
have taken place in any land or at any 
time. His characters have a psychological 
mechanism all their own: when they love, 
their love is ideal; when they hate, their 
hatred is venomous—though that hatred, 
under the magic influence of a seed drop- 
ped earlier in the tale by Mr. Mitchell, 
may turn to love and magnanimity. 

The plots are of the slightest, and the 
atmosphere of Cairo (excellent as it may 
be) is super-added—yeast to the flimsy 
substance. But the style is ingratiating, 
there is pleasant, if not brilliant, imagery, 
the reader is lulled by the slow and steady 


swing of the prose. It is an ideal book for | 


a tired mind. In a prefatory note Leonard 
Huxley relates the history of the manu- 
script. The stories had been consistently 
rejected by the popular magazines, as 
“too good”—‘too far above the literary 
standard of the ordinary reader.” This is 
unfortunately true. But there are two 
horns to the dilemma: if they are too good 
for popular consumption, they are not 
good enough to find a place among the 
best. 


International 


FIGHTING THE RED TRADE MEN- 
ACE. By H. R. Knickersocker. Dodd, 
Mead. 1931. $2.50. 

Mr. Knickerbocker’s second series of 
articles on Russia, originally published 
in the New York Evening Post, and here 
gathered in book form, were an illustra- 
tion of a journalistic custom as unfor- 
tunate as itis understandable. The Post’s 
correspondent won the Pulitzer Prize 
with his first series, which, in its fresh 
and concrete pictures of actual accom- 
plishments in the industrialization of 
Russia, really had something new and 
useful to say. Few foreigners had taken 
the trouble to visit these remote power 
plants, steel mills, and so on, or actually 
talked, on the spot, with the American 
technical men working on them. For 
once, the reader got away from the well- 
worn paths of Moscow, Leningrad, and 
the Volga, and down to brass tacks with 
the surfaces, at least, of the much- 
talked-of Five Year Plan. 

The articles were jazzed in their head- 
lines, but those familiar with newspaper 
practice, in the case of such special ar- 
ticles, and in particular with what fre- 
quently happens to articles on Russia in 
the hands of the demon copyreader, 
generally made allowance for that. Hav- 
ing become a prize-winner, poor Mr. 
Knickerbocker, suitably to “capitalize” his 
fame, was promptly sent out on another 
series, and having written first on “The 
Red Trade Menace” (although his first 
articles were much more objective and 
simply reportorial than that somewhat 
meretricious title implied) he now had 
to scoot about Europe showing how the 
“menace” was being fought. 

To write to a pattern, in this fashion, 
is a lot less pleasant and profitable for 
everybody concerned than to go out and 
discover concrete and hitherto unpic- 
tured factories, dams, mines, etc., in the 
Soviet hinterland, and Mr. Knickerbock- 
er’s second series suffered accordingly. 
It is windy and hasty and weighted with 
the self-consciousness of a journalist 
who has just made a hit and feels under 
the necessity of duplicating it before he 
really has had time to study and digest 
his facts. He covers most of the Euro- 
pean capitals and is a sufficiently wide- 
awake observer to see a lot that is inter- 
esting as he gallops along. Readers will 
do well to take these things seen for 
what they are worth and to wait about 
accepting all the implications attached to 
them until they know just how much of 
a Soviet trade “menace” there is and 
how much of a “fight” will be called for 
to meet it. 

(Continued on page 220) 





New 


OXFORD Books 








raphy which must be read. 


CHAKA 
By THOMAS MOFOLO 


A native of Basutoland 


The history of Chaka, the Zulu Chief, “The 

monstrous beast,” in accordance with the 

Basuto tradition; a remarkable picture. 
$3.50 


A Book for Everybody 
THE GREAT PHYSICIAN 
A Life of Sir William Osler 


The very human story of a brilliant physician, beloved of America. 
Many illustrations. 


A best-selling biog- 
$3.50 


COUNTRIES OF THE 
MIND 
By JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


Two series of essays in criticism by a fine 
critic at his best. Each, $3.00 


THE ART OF GEOFFREY 
CHAUCER 


By JOHN LIVINGSTON LOWES 
$1.00 








AND THAT CRUSH 


By RICHARD DARK 
Pictures by THOMAS DERRICK 


A hilarious little book which does for En- 
glish literature what ‘‘1066 and All That” 
did for English history. Racy discourses 
of authors from the “‘Voluble” Bede to 
Wordsworth, who spent his life thus— 








SHAKESPEARE 





Being Angela’s Guide to English 
Literature $1.50 


Immersed in the Lakes 








A CATALOGUE OF 
ITALIAN ART 


Edited by Lord Balniel and Kenneth | oe E 

Clark Exhibited at Burlington House, 

Preface by ROGER FRY London, 1930. $15.00 

2 vols., $50.00 

The catalogue of the great Italian Art Exhibition is on lines similar to those followed in 

producing the Catalogue of the Dutch Art Exhibition, 1921 (price, $40.00. A few copies 

left). It is lavishly illustrated. The Catalogue of Drawings, a separate volume, contains 
reproductions of every drawing exhibited; and is therefore of unique value, 


EDMUND BURKE 
A Biography 
By ROBERT H. MURRAY 
Not merely a study or an estimate. It is a 


serious biography, written with brightness 
and human feeling. $5.00 


PHILOSOPHIES OF 


BEAUTY Later $15.00 

From Socrates to Robert DOMESTIC SILVER 
Bridges of Great Britain and Ireland 
Being the Sources of Aesthetic Theory. By EDWARD WENHAM or 
Selected and Edited by E. F. Carritt. $3.00 100 plates, lists of hallmarks, etc. $7.50 





ITALIAN 
DRAWINGS 


Forthcoming: 
Next Thursday 
The Letters of 
ROBERT BURNS 
Edited by J. DeLancey Ferguson 
The present edition represents the first 
systematic attempt to re-edit the letters of 
Robert Burns from the original manu- 
scripts, and to present the entire body of his 


correspondence on its own merits. 2 vols. 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


























IT [IS ANASTASIA! 


The Amazing, True Story of the Russian Czar’s 





els. 


THE 





z 


REAL 
ROMANOVS 





Herschel Brickell 
in “The North American 
Review” says: 

“This intimate personal narrative 
will hold the attention of anyone 
who picks it up. Mr. Botkin (son 
of the murdered physician) is a 
writer of attainments; his family in 
Russia was associated with the rul- 
ing house for generations and he 
here brings out many points in con- 
nection with the history of the 
Romanovs . . . worth reading for 
its extraordinary chapters on Anas- 


tasia alone.” 


With Many Illustrations. $3.00 








The Story of the Murdered Imperial 
Physician’s Son 


GLEB BOTKIN 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 158 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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PASSAGES 
FROM 
ARABIA DESERTA 


by CHARLES M. DOUGHTY 
Selected by Edward Garnett 


RABIA DESERTA is generally 
conceded to be one of the great- 

est prose works of our time, and the 
greatest epic in all the literature of 
travel. But the cost of Doughty's mas- 
terpiece and its length—over thirteen 
hundred pages—have placed natural 
restrictions on its availability for many 
readers. Therefore, Passages from 
Arabia Deserta is a perfect solution 
and offers booklovers a unique experi- 
ence and delight. The selections by 
Edward Garrett are of course admir- 
able. 320 pages, with map and glossary. 
$2.50 





———. MORACE LIVERIGNT inc wy 4 

















THE 
NEGRO AUTHOR 


HIS DEVELOPMENT IN AMERICA 
BY 
VERNON LOGGINS 
A survey of the work of more 


than two hundred authors, in 
every form of literary expression, 


to 1900. 
Price, $5.00 
COLUMBIA 
University Press 


























All Ye Critics 


East, West, North and South are 
hailing this magnificent reconstruction 
of America in the making . . . in the 
days when John Bray, one-time 
preacher, and Clarissa, runaway girl 
with a price on her head, played their 
parts in the great drama of the build- 
ing of a nation. 


ALL YE 
PEOPLE 


$2.50 at booksellers VIKING 


























SHADOWS 
ON THE 
ROCK 


By Willa Cather 


Wherever books are sold 
$2.50 


Se 
||| ALL BOOKS 


INCLUDING THOSE 
ADVERTISED 
AND 
REVIEWED 
IN THIS ISSUE 


DUTTONS 


681 Fifth Ave. at 54th St. 
Telephone PLaza 3-7400 



































Foreign Literature 





CROSS CURRENTS IN ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY OR THE WORLD, THE 
FLESH AND THE SPIRIT, THEIR 
ACTIONS AND REACTIONS. By H. 
J. C. Grrerson. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1931. 

Reviewed by Donatp A. Roserts 

College of the City of New York 
T has often been suggested that, in 
the days when His Majesty had 
lately returned, the rowdy audi- 
ences, gathered to disdain the latest 
offerings of the King’s or Duke’s Com- 
pany, found the heroic plays of Dryden 
and Lee exhilarating chiefly because the 
impassioned heroes and heroines strut- 
ted in exotic or antique costumes. Had 
these automatons of love and honor 
dressed like My Lord Rochester or My 

Lady Castlemain it would have been 

altogether too uncomfortable, indeed 

quite impossible, to believe that a liber- 
ated and enlightened generation could 
experience emotions conducive to such 
harrowing action. Butler and his lesser 
followers had laughed away the fury of 

Prynne and the solemn terror of Taylor; 

and now the age feared to acknowledge 


to believe. 

Has not the inevitable wheel spun 
round, again to cast man’s spirit on the 
same sombre cloth? How else explain 
the uneasy charm the seventeenth cen- 
tury casts upon the lovers of letters in 
this bleak time of disillusionment? An 
age that cared to justify the ways of 
God to men, that sang of Heaven and 
hoped to have it, that had a sin of fear 
that at the end God’s Son would not 
shine, that could hope for days that 
would not be only dull and hoary, mere 
glimmerings and decays; an age, in brief, 
that apprehended frustration only in sin 
holds for this generation the fascination 
of that peace whose name is also rapture. 

Without suggesting that Professor 
Grierson’s copious learning has sprung 
from a sense of mere timeliness, one 
may assert that he has given expression 
to a widespread, contemporary interest. 
He has interpreted and fashioned into a 
loose system a vast amount of knowl- 
edge and understanding, not a little of 
which his distinguished predecessor at 


volume in no sense is intended to be a 
history of seventeenth century literature 
or thought. It rests upon and supple- 
ments but does not replace such a work. 

Professor Grierson proposes, at once, 
the existence of an essential conflict 
implicit in all Christian art. Using almost 
as a text the remark of John Foster: 
“What is denominated Polite Literature 
...is... hostile to the religion of 
Christ ...” he develops the idea of 
conflict by reference to all the thought 
currents of the seventeenth century; 
uses as his examples the works of Spen- 
ser, Shakespeare, Milton, and Dryden, 
and reaches the conclusion, stated briefly 
and almost entirely in another’s words, 
that Foster stands unshaken. The con- 
flicting forces, humanism and Puritan- 
ism, remain at grips in the souls of men, 
and will so remain forever. He believes 
that, in spite of their passionate desire 
to fuse the tolerant eclecticism of the 
humanists and the fanatic single-mind- 
edness of the Puritans into a unified 
philosophy of life, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
and Milton failed in varying degrees; 
Spenser and Milton because they for- 
sook the world for the spirit; Shakes- 
peare because he loved, or perhaps 
revealed, the spirit less than he loved 
and revealed the world; and Dryden 
because he had not faith enough to 
believe in either flesh or spirit. 

Dr. Grierson considers Spenser the 
last great poet of the “rose tradition,” 
one in whom the medieval love theme 
suffered blight under the gray breath 
of Cartwrights’s Puritanism. In his view 
Spenser failed in his purpose to unite 
the spirit of the Renaissance with that 
of the Reformation; he was a poet who 
had “accesses of pious feeling,” rather 
than “a great religious poet” like Dante. 
One may justly question the fairness of 
the author’s dicta in view of Spenser’s 
explicit statement, in the letter to Ra- 
leigh, of a distinct Renaissance purpose; 
namely, the making of a poetic version 
of Castiglione, in terms of an ancient 
fable. 





By quoting Emerson’s curiously obtuse 
comment that “Milton was the poet of 


the University of Edinburgh gathered | 
or created. For, as its title indicates, his | 





what, in the depths of its spirit, it feared | 








the restrictive virtues” Professor Grier- 
son indicates an unfortunate approach 
to the author of “Areopagitica.” In actual 
fact he lays upon him the whole weight 
of his own restrictive definition of Puri- 
tanism. It is indisputable that Milton 
came more and more to care for the 
ecclesiastical and political ends he had 
sought since 1640, but it is unfair to state 
that because in “Paradise Regained” a 
speech, put into the mouth of Christ, 
condemns the Greek philosophers, Mil- 
ton had ceased to be a Christian human- 
ist. It is not reasonable to expect that 
any Christian, as deep in his faith as 
Milton certainly was, would experience 
a moment’s doubt of the essential inferi- 
ority of Plato to Christ. Even in the 
house of Pico de Mirandola the image 
of Plato did not replace, it merely en- 
riched the meaning of the Crucifix. For 
many years Milton gave himself so 
wholeheartedly to life that art lost for 
him the fulness of its early charm. He 
believed himself a prophet—in not a few 
ways he did see beyond the horizon— 
and no prophet can cease war with those 
forces and men that stand most clearly 
in the way of his vision. The ideas that 
gave fibre to Milton’s faith were the prod- 
uct of the Reformation, ideas that raised 
man to a new dignity in his will to be free 
in body, in mind, and, above all, in spirit. 

However just in part the judgments 
of Spenser and Milton may seem to some 
readers, the treatment of Shakespeare 
will remain most mysterious to all who 
know his plays. He suffers, in Professor 
Grierson’s opinion, when considered 











with Aeschylus and Sophocles, because 
he failed to impart religious truth to his 
dramas; because his tragedies show bru- 
tality, and his comedies flippancy, with- 
out, in either instance, achieving spir- 
itual meaning. Such a criticism is doubt- 
ful. One may properly ask whether, if 
Professor Grierson had lifted into the 
text his footnote admission that the 
comedies are fantasies, he would not 
have solved much of his problem con- 
cerning this type; and whether the refer- 
ence to the tragedies shows real insight. 

Each of these specialized criticisms, 
except that of Shakespeare, becomes 
fully understandable only in the light of 
Professor Grierson’s basic assumption; 
namely, that the Anglican polity and 
discipline constituted the via media. 
Although a high churchman like the 
author finds little difficulty in accepting 
this fundamental tenet, a more disinter- 
ested reader may ask: Which Anglican 
polity and discipline? Is it the system of 
Whitgift and Laud or that of Browne 
and Herbert? Is it idle to satirize Cotton 
Mather’s remark that the Puritans went 
to America in order to observe Sunday 
as they pleased and, at the same time, 
forget the lengths to which Laud went 
in behalf of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Certainly if Anglicism was the 
via media of the seventeenth century 
one wonders why there were already 
high church and low church groups, and 
one wonders also, not without slight 
amusement, why Professor Grierson has 
failed to recognize that Laud and Prynne 
had more in common as far as their 
basic attitudes were concerned than 
Laud had with Browne or Prynne with 
Baxter. It is as difficult to visualize Mil- 
ton smashing an organ as it is to imagine 
Laud praying extempore! 











NEW FALL BOOKS 
FROM CHAPEL HILL 





JULIA COLLIER HARRIS (Editor) 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS: EDITOR AND ESSAYIST. Miscellaneous literary, 


political and social writings. 


The general public is acquainted only with Uncle 


Remus—this volume presents the creator of Uncle Remus in a new light; that of a 
truthful, sympathetic interpreter of his section’s problems and aspirations. 


JOHN C. BLANKENAGEL 


October 30. $4.00 


THE DRAMAS OF HEINRICH VON KLEIST. A biographical and critical study. 
Since only a very few of Kleist’s works have ever been translated, and these are not 
readily and easily available, Kleist is not known by the English reading public. 
Today Kleist is recognized as one of the greatest of German dramatists, and there 
are some critics who would give his Prinz Von Homburg rank equal to that of any 
This volume will serve as an excellent introduction to Kleist. 


play ever written. 
October 16. $3.00 


GEORGE S. MITCHELL 


TEXTILE UNIONISM AND THE SOUTH. From the point of view of the general 
public welfare, what has been the contribution of textile unions to the South? Are 
textile unions socially desirable or not? To give intelligent answers to these ques- 
tions it is necessary to know the history of the union movement, and the effect which 
unions have had or may have in the way of educating workers, managers, owners, 
and raising the general standard of living. September 4. $1.00 


WILLIAM WAY, Jr. 


THE CLINCHFIELD RAILROAD. An economic history of the attempts to establish 
railway transportation across the rugged mountains between the Ohio Valley and the 
Southeastern Piedmont, and an account of the building of the Clinchfield Railroad, 
which passes through a country rich in natural resources, cuts athwart the Appa- 
lachian Mountains, crosses seven important divides, passes through some of the most 
rugged and picturesque country east of the Mississippi, has fifty-five tunnels and al- 
most five miles of bridges. Fully illustrated. August 21. $5.00 


FRANCIS B. SIMKINS and R. H. WOODY 


SOUTH CAROLINA DURING RECONSTRUCTION. Believing that South Caro- 
lina has been affected by Reconstruction more than by any other single phase of her 
history, the authors have set as their purpose not only the telling of the political story 
but also the re-creating of “the life of a people during a short span of years.” The 
book therefore contains such illuminating chapters as those dealing with the problems 
of agriculture and free labor, commerce, transportation, the church and religious life, 
progress in education, and the darker and brighter phases of social life. 

November 27. $8.00 


THEODORE SIZER AND OTHERS 


ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF AMERICA. The Mary Tuttle Bour- 
don Lectures given at Mount Holyoke College, 1930-31. Contents: The Development 
of American Art, by Theodore Sizer; Some Reflections on the American Revolution, 
by Andrew C. McLaughlin; Are We Better than Our Ancestors, by Dixon Ryan Fox; 
Thoreau and the Machine Age, by Henry Seidel Canby. October 16. $1.50 


PAUL W. WARD 


INTELLIGENCE IN POLITICS. A study of the possibilities of developing and 
enlisting more social intelligence in affairs of national and international importance. 
October 15. $1.50 


DUANE McCRACKEN 


STRIKE INJUNCTIONS IN THE NEW SOUTH. Case Studies of the eftects of 
Injunctions in North Carolina, Elizabethton, Tennessee, and Danville, Virginia. 
October 16. $3.00 





A complete descriptive list of new and recent titles will be sent on request 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
CHAPEL HILL 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 





The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LamsBerton BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the choice of books should be addressed to Mrs. BECKER, c/o The 

Saturday Review. As for reasons of space ninety percent of the inquiries received can- 

not be answered in print, a stamped and ~ ree envelope should be enclosed for 
reply. 





Hornell, New York, and clubs in sev- 
eral other cities ask for advice in the 
choice of novels for reading clubs in 
which fiction is circulated and discussed. 


CHOOSE this club to stand for all 

because it has been functioning for 

several years on a system so simple 

and effective that sometime they 
really must describe it in this column. 
They ask me to go on from the recent list 
in which for once I rashly recommended 
books I was going to read; they added to 
that “The Delicate Situation,” which had 
proved uncommonly popular with this 
group. 

Swinging round the map of the United 
States from the starting point of our 
young geographies, the upper right-hand 
corner, we have “Slow Smoke,” by 
Charles Malam (Farrar & Rinehart) for 
a Vermont novel; it stands the test of 
reading on its own soil. Dorothy Canfield’s 
latest book has left this state for the Pyr- 





enees, but her stories in “Basque People” | 


(Harcourt, Brace) about all ancient hill- 


people, indigenous, unapologetic, self-con- | 


tained, show Basques seen by one who 


understands an unapologetic, self-con- 
nig tog | rosebuds must come to a season when she 


tained hill-people. New York appears in 
Katharine Brush’s “Red-headed Woman” 
(Farrar & Rinehart), a novel bound to be 
popular—as a candle attracting the moths, 
or rather, an electric light drawing bats. 
The Deep South comes up gloriously with 
Roark Bradford’s tremendous “John 
Henry” (Harper). William Faulkner’s 
short stories “These Thirteen” (Cape- 
Smith) reach neither the depths nor the 
heights of “Sanctuary” but have their 
own share of pity and terror. “Thursday 
April,” by Alberta Pierson Hannum 
(Harper), is the story of a hill-woman, an 





has, of course, been steadily going up 
since the English novel began: Richard- 
son’s “Pamela” was fifteen, so resourceful 
for her years that she could hold off a 
seducer with one hand and write a letter 
with another; Fanny Burney’s “Evelina” 
was seventeen when she made her me- 
morable visit to London; by Jane Austen’s 
day it had already risen to the early twen- 
ties of Elizabeth Bennet, while the very 
centre of her loveliest novel, “Persua- 
sion,” lies in the fact that Anne Eliot is 
within eye-shot of the withered age of 
twenty-nine, when a heroine dropped off 
forever from the tree of romance. Balzac 
exploited the woman of thirty, and so 
ages went on upward, but for some time 
not really with a difference. The ladies, 
young or less young in years, were all 
heeding Herrick’s famous advice to maid- 
ens that they take heed of time—“And 
while ye may, go marry”; the only sig- 
nificant difference was that the open sea- 
son for rosebud-gathering was being ex- 
tended. But for all the beauty parlors in 
creation it cannot be indefinitely ex- 
tended; a heroine whose sole, or even 
chief, interest in life is the gathering of 


is going to have a pretty thin time. The 
real change came when heroines were 
permitted to recognize that there were 
other avocations open. To keep to horti- 
culture—as perhaps the safest handling 
of a delicate subject—there are other 
flowers in life to be gathered; there are 
even dahlias, to be gloriously garnered 
just before the frost. Everyone recalls 
Susan Ertz’s “Madam Claire”; this year 
Elizabeth Corbett has a surprisingly spry 


| lady in “Young Mrs. Meigs” (Century), 


| who comes on the first page at the edge 


invigorating. “The Firemakers,” by Rollo | 


Walter Brown (Coward-McCann), is in 
Southern Ohio, one of the most convinc- 
ing wide-range pictures of coal-mining 
life that I have seen, with a man and wo- 
man trying to get away and at last drawn 
back. “Grapes of Canaan,” by Elma Ehr- 
lich Levinger (Stratford), is a clear- 
sighted and entertaining story of Jewish 
family life; it won the $2,000 Stratford 
Prize. 

It may be noted that an unusually large 
proportion of the year’s regional novels 
come from Ohio; as that state is the pres- 
ent week-end headquarters of the Read- 
er’s Guide, I have been gathering in the 
novels that express this part of the coun- 
try this year, and pass on the word to 
watch Ohio, now and for some years to 
come: there is something going on in re- 
gional literature in this section. 

Also there is something going on in his- 
torical fiction of the type that restores to 
the reader of today something of the epic 
sweep of his region’s not-so-distant past. 
How far from distant it sometimes is I felt 
in the successor—rather the sequel—of 
Bess Streeter Aldrich’s deservedly pop- 
ular “A Lantern in Her Hand” (Apple- 
ton), “A White Bird Flying” (Appleton), 
in which the strong brew of pioneer spirit 
has been two generations thinned in the 
story of the granddaughter of Abbie 
Deal. There is a scene in which she bends 
reverentially to read the inscription on a 
tree brought to a now-famous mansion 
in Nebraska all of fifty years ago; it makes 
me squirm to think that I was in the 
world when that prehistoric relic was 
planted. “A White Bird Flying” ends with 
at least a program for present-day agri- 
cultural pioneering; I find more reason 
for recommending it to readers who wish 
to know their country at the present time 
than for telling them to consult several 
more pretentious works. “All Ye People,” 
by Merle Colby (Viking), is one of those 
at present particularly valuable novels 
that enlighten the inland American of to- 
day by showing him the steps of the jour- 
neys his forefathers made. In this case it 
involves actual home-moving, starting in 
1810, when John Bray leaves Northern 
Vermont for Ohio on a sweeping curve 
that takes him in time through what was 
then the West into the South. Honoré 
Willsie Morrow has told Webster’s love- 
story and something of his political life in 
“Black Daniel” (Morrow). 

One of the most engaging features of 
recent fiction, American and English, is 
the sharp and steady rise in the age of 
heroines. The age-limit on leading ladies 





unusually promising first novel, alive and | of her eightieth birthday and is left on 


the last, some two weeks later, in trium- 
phant possession of her own home, her 
own housekeeper, and her own soul, in 
spite of the kind attention of a family that 
wants her to give up all three. The domi- 
nating personality of George Davis’s ad- 
mirable “The Opening of a Door” (Har- 
per) is a woman in her eighties, and to 
make the matter somewhat more difficult, 
with her memory almost gone—though 
to be sure, losing her mind has evidently 
much improved her temper. I shall be on 
the watch for anything further that Mr. 
Davis may do. By this time every one 
knows the old lady of Mazo de la Roche’s 
“Whiteoaks of Jalna” series, of which 
the latest is “Finch’s Fortune” (Little, 
Brown); it seems to be as popular as the 
others. 

But the best and most beloved of all 
these heroines is also the oldest, the 
eighty-eight-year-old widow of a former 
Viceroy of India and Prime Minister of 
England to be found—and treasured—in 
V. Sackville-West’s “All Passion Spent” 
(Doubleday, Doran). The genuine appeal 
of this novel to the general reader in the 
United States has a meaning that no stu- 
dent of our state of mind this year can 
afford to overlook. It is not, as some hur- 
ried critics seem to think, a respect based 
on the social and historical importance of 
the author’s family. It comes from the 
longing, in the midst of a world of wants, 
for that state which Stuart Chase in 
“Mexico” (Macmillan) so well describes 
as “wantlessness.” I have talked with 
readers from Montreal to Marietta and in 
points East and West of both these cen- 
ters about this book, and every one has 
spoken of the scene in which she pushes 
the jewels quietly away, much as toward 
the last of packing for a move, one re- 
fuses to go on with tying up bundles 
and turns over the rest of the lot to the 
janitor. Here is a great lady packing for 
her last move: she cannot be bothered 
with junk. The point of the book is that 
it makes one think what is and is not the 
junk among our furniture. For sheer 
pleasure, there is A. A. Milne’s “Two 
People” (Dutton), ideal for quiet, happy 
reading, and for continuous comfort I 
choose “Albert Grope,” by F. O. Mann 
(Harcourt, Brace). 

“The Scented Garden,” by Eleanor Sin- 
clair Rohde, an English book praised in 
this column and asked about by would- 
be readers, is on the Fall list of Hale, 
Cushman & Flint. It approaches the gar- 
den by following the nose and preserves 
it even in winter with conserves and es- 
sences. 





P., New York, asks for books 
for developing one’s game of 
chess after the elements have 
® been learned. There are two 
small new books, both published by Mc- 
Kay: Znosko-Borovsky’s “How Not to 
Play Chess,” and “Modern Chess,” by B. 
F. Winkelman. H. G., Albany, N. Y., asks 
for a bride’s cook-book. Janet McK. Hill’s 
“Cooking for Two” (Little, Brown) has 
long held that position: it has just been 
issued in a revised edition. M. L., Trenton, 
N. J., asks which is the best book about 
Gandhi. I should say—and Gandhi en- 
thusiasts seem to agree with me—that the 
most direct approach is through “Ma- 
hatma Gandhi’s Own Story” (Macmillan). 
This has just been continued by “Gandhi 
at Work” (Macmillan). Neither of these 
gives an all-round view of the situation, 
but through them one sees Gandhi’s per- 
sonality and position. 


S. M. A., Macon, Georgia, asks for a 
book that will give an acount of heal- 
ing as practised by the Early Christian 
Church. I consulted William Walter Rock- 
well of Union Theological Seminary, who 
says that there is no good book in English 
devoted entirely to this subject. The latest 
treatment of the earliest phase is “Die 
Krankheit im Neuen Testament, eine re- 
ligions- and medizingeschichtliche Un- 
tersuchung,” by Friedrich Fenner (Leip- 
zig, Hinrichs, 1930; Untersuchung zum 
Neuen Testament, Heft 18). A work that 
might interest this reader is George Bar- 
ton Cutten’s “Three Thousand Years of 
Mental Healing” (Scribner, 1911). His 
colleague, Professor James Moffatt, thinks 
that J. R. Pridie’s “The Church’s Ministry 
of Healing” (Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge) will be helpful. 


M. B. Opelika, Ala., adds to the lost 
of English school novels “Fortitude,” by 
Hugh Walpole (Doubleday), for its small 
but very clearly etched picture of a school. 
D. A. F., Baltimore, Md., tells the gourd 
collector not to overlook the Haitian 
money unit, which is the gourd, and its 
origin as told in “Black Majesty,” by 
Vandercook. By the way, I did not really 
mean Job to stand out in full capitals as 
he did in that reply: I was afraid my 
handwriting, which I was using for the 
introductory note, might not be clear, so 
I printed Job’s name, and it came out in 
type like a blast on the key-bugle. And 
L .H., New York, says: “With reference 
to works about Bali, please do not forget 
‘Artist Adventures on the Island of Bali,’ 
by Franklin Price Knott, published in the 
March 1928 issue of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. It has sixteen pages of 
beautiful colored illustrations, more than 
any other book published about that 
Island.” 





COUPLE of years ago a small 

body of researchers interested 

in the early history of the 

great Southwest organized the 
Quivira Society for the purpose of pub- 
lishing, for its members only, translations 
of Spanish documents pertaining to their 
chosen field. The first volume to appear 
was the “Expedition into New Mexico 
Made by Antonio de Espejo, 1582-1583, as 
Revealed in the Journal of Diego Pérez 
de Luxan, a Member of the Party,” trans- 
lated, with introduction and notes, by Dr. 
George P. Hammond and Dr. Agapito 
Rey. Espejo’s own account of the expe- 
dition has long been known but the 
Luxan journal, which is vastly more ex- 
plicit, came to light in the Spanish ar- 
chives at Sevilla only a few years ago and 
therefore appeared in print for the first 
time under the zegis of the Quivira So- 
ciety. 

The second volume of the Publications 
of the Society is shortly to appear—a 
translation of Father Sigismundo Tara- 
val’s famous manuscript “Journal of the 
Indian Uprising in Lower California in 
1734-1737,” one of the great upheavals in 
the history of the peninsula during the 
seventy-one years of Jesuit rule. The 
translation and editing are the work of 
Marguerite Eyer Wilbur, who will be re- 
membered especially as the editor of Mi- 
guel Venega’s “Juan Maria de Salva- 
tierra,” Cleveland, 1929. 

The managing editor of the Quivira So- 
ciety is Dr. George P. Hammond of the 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, who announces that Volume III 
will be a translation of Captain Gaspar de 
Villagra’s “Historica de la Nueva Mexico,” 
printed at Alcala in 1610. Yes, New Mex- 
ico really had a published history a de- 
cade before the landing of the Pilgrims on 
the other side of the continent! 








Did you 
really think 


Scabiosa was 
a disease? 
My dear, 


you must read 


THE 
GARDENER’S 
FRIEND 


& Other Pests 


By George S. Chappell 
and Ridgely Hunt 


It has all the latest garden 
dirt! It’s a rollicking spoof 
on gardens and gardening— 
but amazingly, through the 
chuckles, there is much sane 
gardening fact, much helpful 
information for any one who 
raises flowers, or tries to. 


Robert Lemmon, Man- 
aging Editor of House 
and Garden, hails it as 


“the best gardening book I have 
ever read ...A grand gift book 
—and aiso to keep yourself .. .” 


Hilariously illustrated by Haen- 
igsen $2.50 


Your bookseller has it—now! 





Drama—Tragedy—Heroism 


PILGRIMS 
of the 


SANTA FE 
By Agnes C. Laut 


Author of “The 


Trail,” etc. 


Overland 


A gorgeous parade stalks the 
pages of this record of the 
Santa Fe Trail. From the 
early Spaniards through the 
days of the Mormons, the 
frantic ’"Forty-Niners and the 
railroad, it is a record of high 
adventure and absorbing in- 
terest—a vital, living part of 
our history. Illustrated, $3.50 





—And WHAT a Tangle 
in 
L.M. Montgomery’s 


gay new novel— 


A TANGLED 
WEB 


The strange will of a wise old 
lady is read—leaving her rela- 
tives in a turmoil! They must 
be on their good behavior for 
one year—and the story of 
how they do it is full of inci- 
dent, humor and romance! 


$2.00 


| 











Write today for full details of the- 


$20,000 Prize Novel Contest— 
announced by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company in collaboration with 
Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., of Lon- 
don—to the literary agents, Curtis 
Brown, Ltd., 130 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


Buy Your Books of Your 
Bookseller 


F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 4th Ave. New York 
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Mysterious, sombre, inscrutable ! 


bene a land shrouded in Medieval 
darkness comes Essad-Bey to tell such 
tales as modern ears have seldom heard. 
Himself a Caucasian, he has scaled high 
mountains to penetrate to its secrets; lived 
with strange tribes to fathom their mysterious 
ways; searched for buried treasure; gathered 
together legends and facts to write this sen- 
sational tale of adventure and travel. While 
the Russians work out their five 
year plan, this land next door lives 
according to the plans of its ances- 
tors thousands of years back. Blood 
feuds rage and bandits flourish; 
courtship ends in abduction and 
petty arguments in murder; men 
and women practice morals and 
customs utterly alien to our own. 
Essad-Bey has written an amazing 
book, which blends magnificent 
yarns and astounding truths of the 
most romantic races in the world 
today. $3.00 


12 SECRETS of 
the CAUCASUS 


by ESSAD-BEY 


THE VIKING PRESS 
18 East 48th Street - New York 
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This is the Dark Passage 


(quite remarkably hodiernal) which tedious Old Quercus men- 
tioned here 3 Saturdays ago but didn’t have space to quote:— 


“It is said that the world is in a state of bankruptcy, 
that the world owes the world more than the world can 
pay, and ought to go into chancery, and be sold. I do 
not think this general insolvency, which involves all the 
population, to be the reason of the difficulty experienced 
in bestowing gifts; since it is always so pleasant to be 
generous, though very vexatious to pay debts. But the 
impediment lies in the choosing. If, at any time, it 
comes into my head that a present is due from me to 
somebody, I am puzzled what to give, until the oppor- 
tunity is gone.” 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson, essay on GIFTS 


If Emerson were here now, he would certainly be a sub- 
scriber to the SATURDAY REVIEW, and it might solve his 
puzzle. There are many delightful people who have never 
even heard of this modest magazine, and who would welcome 


Li 


| | 
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it with most agreeable surprise. 
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y gue Yes, Old Quercus, as usual you have reason. 











} I enclose 
3% fiscal mermaids ($3.50) for which send the S. R. L. to N 
| 5 
& _N 
NM . 
I=} a, 
N and you may now cease your insinuating mementoes. 
J . ~ ‘ r _% 
hs Dept. P.E.G.Q., THe SaturpAY REVIEW \ 
N 25 West 45, New York City . 
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THE MOST TIMELY BOOK 


OF THE DAY 
A CARTOONIST’S PHILOSOPHY 


By Percy Crosby 
Embraces Religion, Atheism, Art, Child Psychology, Government 
and Humor. This book has been published by the author at his 
own expense. A finely bound volume containing 10 page illustra- 
tions—four in full color. A $3.50 book for $2.00 
PERCY CROSBY, Publisher 
McLEAN, VIRGINIA 


Enclosed please find $000. Ta sissasdtietiaticalil copies. 








Address 




















Books of the Fall 


(Continued from page 215) 





again, this time coming back to novels 
written in English. And we’re going to 
reel off their titles in a manner to show 
that we can stick to our resolution of no 
comment by the way when the situation 
absolutely demands it. (It is well past 
midnight with proofs still to be corrected 
before morning breaks, so you can see we 
cannot stand upon the order of our enum- 
eration.) Well, here’s our list, and some 
of the most interesting novels of the sea- 
son’s grist are among them. You can rec- 
ognize the worth of many of them by the 
names of their authors. Here they are, a 
goodly array: “A White Bird Flying” 
(Appleton), by Bess Streeter Aldrich; 
“Old Philadelphia” (Appleton), by 
George Gibbs, really four slim volumes; 
“Unfinished Business” (Bobbs-Merrill), 
by John Erskine; “Calendar of Sin” 
(Cape-Smith), by Evelyn Scott; “Pan’s 
Parish” (Century), by Louise Redfield 
Peattie; “Firemakers” (Coward-Mc- 
Cann), by Rollo Walter Brown; “S. S. 
San Pedro” (Harcourt, Brace), by James 
Gould Cozzens; “The Almond Tree” 
(Bobbs-Merrill), by Grace Zaring Stone; 
“Two People” (Dutton), by A. A. Milne; 
“Red-Headed Woman” (Farrar & Rine- 
hart), by Katharine Brush, and “Sand in 
My Shoes” (Brewer, Waren & Putnam), 
by Katherine Ripley. 

We haven’s forgotten Willa Cather’s 
“Shadows on the Rock” (Knopf), but 
we’re not quite sure whether it ought to 
be regarded as a late summer or an early 
autumn book. At any rate, this tale of 
Quebec in its early years will still be emi- 





nently worth reading at Christmas and | 


long after Christmas is past, too. 

An insuperable difficulty confronts us. 
We have reached the end of our space, 
and with a great part of our list unre- 
corded. Why, we haven’t even mentioned 
such books as “The Lady Who Came to 
Stay” (Knopf), by R. E. Spencer, and 
“Silver Ley” (Dodd, Mead), by Adrian 
Bell, a chronicle of English farming life; 
Henry Williamson’s “A Dream of Fair 
Women” (Dutton), and Sheila Kaye 
Smith’s “Susan Spray” (Harpers); Naomi 
Royde Smith’s “The Delicate Situation” 
(Harpers) and Francis Brett Young’s 
“Marriage of Susan Lorimer” (Harpers), 
or any short stories, or any mystery tales. 
Alas, there are the lists of some of the 
publishers we haven’t even got around to 
yet. There ’s nothing for it but a contin- 
uation of this survey next week. Like the 
child who leaves the most delectable mor- 
sels for the last, we’re saving some of our 
best titles for the coming issue. “And so 
to bed.” 


The New Books 
Miscellaneous 


(Continuous from page 217) 








RANDOM RHYMES OF A LIFETIME. By H. W. | 


Sage. Privately printed. 


Fatuer. By Margery Doud and Cleo M. | 


Parsley. Dutton. $2.50. 


A Mantuo tocy. By Robert Haven Schauf- 


fler. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 
MINISTRY OF THE ScoTtTisH Borner. By Sir 
Walter Scott. Crowell. $5. 


Cum Grano. By Henry S. Salt. Berkeley 


Heights, N. J. Oriole Press. $3. 
HIisToRY OF THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE. By 
Henry K. Rowe. Macmillan. $4. 


THE Prrermace or Fartu. By Douglas | 
Clyde MacIntosh. Longmans, Green. $1. | 


HAWAII AND THE Sout Seas. By Elizabeth 
Walker and Jeanette Spiess. Coward- 
McCann. $3. 


TALES OF TAHITIAN WarERS. By Jane Grey. | 


Harpers. $7.50. 

Far Horizons. By Alice Curtis Desmond. 
McBride. 

THe Writincs oF CHartes Nace. By Otto 
Heller. Putnam. 2 vols. $7.50. 

LEGENDS OF VirGINIA. Bv Helena Lefroy 
~ _crcaa, Richmond: Garrett & Massie. 

2. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN. By Kenneth | 
| hand of the conductor of the tour, de- 


Scott Latourette. Macmillan. $2. 

EpucaTION IN CHuRCH Music. Bv 
Pomeroy Harrinaton. Century. $2. 

Fourscore Years. Bv Rosalind A. Keep. 
Mills College, Calif. 

Tue Unrrep STATES AND DISARMAMENT. By 
Beniamin H. Williams. McGraw-Hill. 
$3.50. 

Ou’ Rum River. By Col. Ira L. Reeves. 
Rockwell. $2.50. 


Karl 


Tue Cutture CoNnTACTS OF TKE UNITED | 


States anp Cutna. By George H. Dan- 
ton. Columbia University Press. $2. 
TurovucH THE Licu-Gate. By Ishbel Ross. 

Payson. 
Nicuturre. By Charles G. Shaw. Day. 
$2.50. 


Tue KrrAs-I-IqvAn. By Bahé wu’ Llah. 
Translated by Lhogi Effendi. Baha’i 


Publishing Committee. Box 348 Grand 
Central Station, New York City. 

ELEMENTS OF PusLic SPEAKING. By Ruth 
Bryan Owen. Liveright. $2. 

Wuat Price Jury Trias? By Irvin Stal- 
master. Stratford. $2. 

THe Biack DeaTH AND MEN oF LEARNING. 
By Anna Montgomery Campbell. Co- 
lumbia University Press. $3. 

Tue HEALING or Souts. By Mcllyar Ham- 
ilton Lichliter. Abingdon. $1.50. 

Prisons OF TOMORROW OF ToMORROW. 
Edited by E. H. Sutherland and Thors- 
ton Selten. Philadelphia: American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 


Poetry 


THE VISION OF DANTE (THE DIVINE 
COMEDY). Translated by H. F. Cary. 
Florence: G. Fattorusso. 1931 
Signore Fattorusso in his latest edition 

of Dante’s masterpiece has effected a 

tour de force. He has taken the best and 

most standard of all English translations, 
embellished it with reproductions from 
the work of Breughel, Murillo, Corregio, 

Donatello, Giotto, Leonardo, Stradano, 

and a host of lesser illustrators, and per- 

mitted his printers to select the best paper 
and the handsomest font available. His 
book, if nothing else, is a complete con- 
trast to the small and poorly printed first 

English edition in 1814, of which Cary 

himself afterwards wrote that it was “in 

so small a charactetr as to deter a numer- 
ous class of readers from perusing it.” 

Fortunately Coleridge was not deterred, 

and his wholehearted praise soon estab- 

lished Cary’s name as the one superb and 
adequate translator of “La Divina Com- 
media.” Even the fact that the ambitious 
translator dared to call his work “The 

Vision” instead of using the title hallowed 

by tradition failed to hurt his ultimate 

success. 

The merits of Cary grow by comparison 
with other attempts to render Dante into 
foreign tongues. The faithful French 
translation of Hyacinthe Vinson, while it 
reproduced the terza rima, is from that 
very fact perhaps too hard and abrupt. 
Leigh Hunt’s paraphrase of the whole 
poem is a disappointment, however de- 
lightful his separate “Rimini” may be. 
Longfellow’s version yields to Cary’s in 
both depth and dignity. S. Fattorusso has 
been wise to retain Cary’s notes, which 
throw a wealth of light upon Dante’s 
theme. The rare charm of this new edi- 
tion, however, is its wealth of illustration. 
Nearly nine hundred pictures accompany 
the text. Many of those which attempt 
allegorical flights fail to leave the ground. 
Others are admirable. Beside sketches by 
Titian and Veronese are reproduced many 
Alinari photographs of Italian scenes as 
they appear today, nearly eight centuries 
after Dante wrote of them. The text could 
have no more perfect commentary. 


MUD AND STARS. By DorotHea York. 

Holt. 1931. $2.50. 

An elaborate collection of war songs 
actually sung by the Americans, British, 
and Australians in the war. Some have 
the real folk-song quality, but most are 
imitative and literary up to the point of 
being really literature. 


Travel 


CONDUCTED TOUR. By Gm Meynier. 

Chicago: Rockwell. 1931. $2. 

Gil Meynier’s very pleasant book deal- 
ing with the oddities of Americans 
a-touring is likely to suffer the misfor- 
tune of its subtleties. It is not, heaven 
be praised, a scream. Nor is it, heaven 
forfend, a eulogy. Mr. Meynier’s char- 
acters are probable human beings who 
show the flock instinct, or they would 
not be “conducted” through Europe, but 
who show, also, sharp traits of individ- 
uality and become, through the recording 


serving of both laughter and commisera- 
tion. It is touch and go with the party, 
a de luxe one, past Oxford, the Shake- 
speare country, London, Paris, Fontaine- 
bleau, the Chateaux region, the Riviera, 
the high points of Italy, and ultimately 
the Rhine. Bits of tourist information 
creep into the story and will endear it 
to the about-to-travel contingent, but its 
quiet philosophy, its sly comments on 
people, and its unblatant humor make it 
an acceptable companion for any idle 
hour. The drawings by Irma Selz are 
amusing in themselves and portray Mr. 
Meynier’s innocents abroad revealingly 
enough. 
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The Anatomy 

THE ANATOMY OF BIBLIOMANIA. 

By Howsrook Jackson. Vol. II. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1931. 
$7.50. 


HE first volume of Mr. Holbrook 

Jackson’s omnium-gatherum was 

issued in the late winter, and 

now we have the second volume, 
completing the set. The work then 
seemed an amazing performance, and the 
present book confirms that impression. 
The plan has been to collect from all 
possible literary sources the comments 
of book-lovers, book-haters, and book- 
collectors (who may be either or both) 
on their loves and hates—books. Under 
numerous headings (adapted from Bur- 
ton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy,” whence 
indeed the whole idea was confessedly 
borrowed) these comments on books are 
gathered together like beads on a string 
—the string of the author’s archaic and 
erudite quasi-narrative. 


Soa ee ae 








The present volume treats of the care | 


and borrowing of books, book hunting, 
bookworms (the legless kind, not the 
two-legged), of the symptoms, causes, 
and cure of bibliomania, the five ports 
of book love, and finally of bibliophily 
triumphant. These titles give but a hint 
of the manifold riches of the book, 
strewn as it is with comment and ob- 
servation and allusion in reckless pro- 
fusion. 

Part XVIII deals with The Caparison- 
ing of Books, which is to say their bind- 
ings. But nowhere in the two volumes 
does the author speak of the typographic 
dress of books! This seems the more 
remarkable because Mr. Jackson is at 
home with type, and has written at some 
length about printers. It may be that the 
subject is too vast and too minute for 
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the cursory attention possible in a chap- 
ter—but type is a relatively important 
part of the printed book! If the book is 
an inherently ugly thing—and that is a 
thesis fairly easy to uphold—at least 
some books are more comely than oth- 
ers by reason of their type dress. 

One can hardly quote from a book of 
quotations so full of pith as this one; 
one must needs read at the volumes to 
get their flavor. And no better books for 
such casual reading have come to hand 
for many years. 

There is an index in two parts in the 
second volume, though it is not too sat- 
isfactory. The index is divided into two 
parts, with no very clear or logical rea- 
son for so doing, and with added com- 


plication for the user. But more serious | 


is the lack of a subject-index, which 


would have been invaluable. Neverthe- | 


less here are two volumes which can 
hardly be omitted from any book lover’s 
library. R. 


The Colophon 


THE COLOPHON, Part VII. New York: 
1931. 


THE COLOPHON has established 

a place for itself amongst Ameri- 

can publications, and while one 

may at times feel uneasy over 
a little preciosity—a little too amateur- 
ish editing—a little too much freedom 
in the printing—yet one greets each new 
part with pleasure, and shelves it after 
entertainment in the reading. It is one 
of the few productions of a chaotic era 
which justifies its lack of form (if one 
may so designate its pot-pourri of typo- 
graphic styles); a justification achieved 
through the general sanity of its printed 
sections taken by themselves. This sanity 
is what one might have predicted of an 











American journal, even if at first the 
idea of assembling the work of different 
printers into one cover may have seemed 
novel. The American printer is hopelessly 
conservative in his work—and that it is 
well that he is becomes evident when 
he attempts the “modern.” They order 
those things differently in France—but 
not very successfully, as almost any con- 
temporary French periodical will prove! 

For instance, of the various typo- 
graphical contributions to this issue— 
from well-known printers like Pynson, 
Marchbanks, Walpole, Golden Cockerel, 
and others less well known—one only 
has even the slightest hint of “modern- 
ism.” All might have been done exactly 
the same if Sans-serif type had never 
been rediscovered, Rudolph Koch never 
worked, or the French “aberrationists” 
never cultivated the poisonous “Jardin 
du Bibliophile.” That one exception is 
Mr. Dwiggins’s fitting treatment of Ca- 
bell’s “Recipe for Writers.” And if any- 
one in America can justify modernism 
it is Mr. Dwiggins, whose genius has 
evolved out of the tendencies of mod- 
ern artistic license a style which is fresh, 
individual, unique. So much for the ty- 
pography of this issue: it is sane, decor- 
ous, and readable, set in good type and 
adequately printed. 

The list of essays and of authors is 
excellent. There is an article on the 
Golden Cockerel Press by its present 
proprietor, Robert Gibbings, “Thoughts 
on Half Titles,” by the scholarly secre- 
tary to the Delegates of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, R. W. Chapman, Mr. Ca- 
bell’s “Recipe for Writers.” Bibliographi- 
cal items are contributed by Vincent 
Starrett on Stephen Crane, by Mrs. Liv- 
ingston on Kipling, by Frederick Strecker 
on Mary Jemison, by George S. Hell- 
man on Stevenson, and by a facsimile 
reproduction of a forgotten item of 
George Bernard Shaw’s. There is also 
an article on the Rare Book Collection 
in the Library of Congress by Mr. Parma, 
an essay on Lost Books by David A. 
Randall, a wood engraving by Thomas 
Nason, and an autobiographical account 
by Dard Hunter, illustrated with a photo- 
gravure, of the old mill at Marlboro-on- 
Hudson. 

The cover design is less striking than 
some which have gone before, but ex- 
cellent in design. Altogether the present 
number of the Colophon lives up to the 
standards set hitherto, and it cannot be 
missed by book lovers and printers. 


R. 

















Ripsniptious and chirk 
-..-this book 


.... @ lively series of essays prov- 
ing that the controversy between 
American English and English Eng- 
lish has been going on since 1781. 


The Beginnings 
of American 
English 


edited by M. M. MatHews $2.50 
“ ... amusing and instructive.” 
—H. L. Mencken in Books. 


“All students of the English language 
will need to become familiar with 


this rich material.” 
—New York Times. 


literature looks at the 
frontier.... 


and makes a momentous record of 
it. This is a guide to that extraor- 
dinary group of novels from Gar- 
land’s “Son” to Ferber’s “Cimarron.” 


The Rediscovery 


of the Frontier 


by Percy Hotmes Boynton = $2.50 


“A valuable and provocative study of 
the part the frontier has played in 
American literature, a study particu- 
larly interesting now in the light of 
the growing tendency to seek artistic 
significance in our national begin- 
nings and our sectional civilizations.” 
—WILi1AM Soskin in the New York 
Evening Post. 

“.... Stimulating . . . written with 
verve and clarity."—The Lookout. 


The University of Chicago Press 























R. C. Sheriff, author of “Journey’s End,” 
is completing a novel. It is to be entitled 
“Fortnight in September,” and has noth- 
ing to do with war. 








Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS 23 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


: STAMPS & PRINTS 


:: LITERARY SERVICES 








AUCTIONS 


BOOKS WANTED 


LITERARY SERVICES 


OUT OF PRINT 





AUCTION OCTOBER 27-28. Library of 
a Massachusetts Collector, notably rich in 
fine first editions of modern American and 
English Authors, limited and signed, many 
presentations. Butler, Bosschere, Conrad, 
Coppard, Crane, Eggleston, Garland, Gol- 
den Cockerell, Harding, Hemingway, Hud- 
son, Jeffers, Joyce, Lawrence, McFee, Moore, 
Nonesuch, Tarkington, etc. Sale Tuesday 
and Wednesday nights, Oct. 27-28, at 8:00 
P. M. Chicago Book & Art Auctions, Inc., 
922 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. The 
largest publishers of privately printed and 
limited editions in the United States, invite 
you to send for their free literature. Pros- 
pectuses on unexpurgated publications deal- 
ing with curiosa and esoterica will also be 
sent gratis to adults upon request. Panurge, 
Incorporated, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











CATALOGS OF BOOK BARGAINS, cur- 
rent books, Riviere bindings. Free. Book 
Bazar, 1740 52nd St., Brooklyn. 


BACK NUMBERS 








BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore. 141 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 





BOOKBINDING 


WANTED: The book entitled “The Real 
Captain Kidd” by Sir Cornelius Dalton. 
Address, Clarence Milligan, 901 Majestic 
Bldg., Detroit, Michigan. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


FRENCH BOOKS OF ALL FRENCH 
publishers, all French Art books, unusual 
and rare editions; lowest prices; mail or- 
ders, information, prompt; big 1931 cata- 
logue 20c (stamps). The French Bookstore, 
556 Madison Avenue, at 56th, “New York’s 
Largest French Bookshop.” ‘Over 500,000 
French books in stock.” 











VISIT OR WRITE THE FRENCH 
BOOKMAN, 202 West 96th Street, New 
York. Catalogues, 5 cents (stamps). 


GENERAL 


YOUR COAT OF ARMS correctly and 
handsomely executed in water color. Au- 
thentic work guaranteed. William Stanley 
Hall, 132 Lexington Avenue, New York. 











ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Bookshop, 30 East 14th Street, New 
York. 


LITERARY SERVICES 








WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED BOOK 
Should Wear. A Bennett Binding of Hand- 
Tooled Imported Leather-—Morocco, Levant 
or Calf—Modernistic, Period or Conven- 
tional Design—According to Date and Con- 
tent. Bennett Book Studios, Inc., Hand 
Bookbinders and Wholesale Dealers, 240 
West 23rd Street, New York City. 


STORY IDEAS FOR PHOTOPLAYS, 
talking pictures, magazines. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright, 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Meyer 
Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista, Hollywood, 
Calif. 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY Agent. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 


WRITERS—Send without obligation for 
free booklet HOW TO WRITE FOR THE 
TALKIES by famous authorities. Daniel 
O’Malley Co., Inc., 1776-U Broadway, New 
York. 


MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, mar- 
keted. Book manuscripts a_ specialty. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as writer, 
editor, publisher. Helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE 
sold! This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions, publications planned. Editor, literary 
advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


SYNDICATE SERVICE FOR WRITERS. 
INTELLIGENT SERVICE. EMIL ZU- 
BRYN, 1472S Broadway, New York. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


MANUSCRIPTS EDITED AND TYPED. 
PROMPT AND EXPERT SERVICE 
GUARANTEED. By one who has had 
several years of experience in literary work 
and is at present on the regular staff of 
critical journal. Manuscripts typed in ac- 
cepted form for presentation to publishers. 
Reasonable rates. For further information 
please write to Box Number 61, in care of 
the Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. 




















OUT-OF-PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 


Service, 








RARE BOOKS 





CATALOGUE MODERN FIRSTS; Amer- 
ican High Spots and Fine Press. PHILIP 
DUSCHNESS, 507 5th Ave., New York. 








RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS FOR 
SALE. Interesting catalogue free. Atkin- 
son, 188 Packham Rye, London, England. 





TYPOGRAPHY 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS’ BOOKS; De- 
signed and made according to the finest 
principles. S. A. Jacobs, 3 Milligan Place, 
New York. 








SCHEDULE OF RATES 








THE ADVERTISING RATES FOR THIS 
classified page are as follows: For twenty 
or more consecutive insertions of any copy 
minimum twelve words, 7 cents a word for 
one insertion; for any less number of in- 
sertions 10 cents a word for one insertion. 
Copy may be changed every week. The 
forms close Friday morning, eight days be- 
fore publication date. Address Department 
GH, The Saturday Review of Literature, 
telephone BRyant 9-0896. 
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from Tue Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 








“.... . Something akin to genius.” 


GEOFFREY DENNIS, winner of the 1930 
Hawthornden Prize for Literature: 
author of a novel that will 
not die—**MARY LEE” 


Introducing Mr. Ciirtron 
ADIMAN, who in turn introduces Mr. 
Georrrey Dennis: 


“This edition of MARY LEE is the 
third attempt in nine years to bring to the 
attention of the intelligent reading public an 
extraordinary man, an extraordinary writer. 
Perhaps attitudes have changed since 1922, 
when MARY LEE was first issued; perhaps 
we are more sympathetic to the unusual and 
the uncompromising; perhaps imagination 
is once more in the saddle and the day of 
high intensity is come again. 


“At any rate, here is a real writer 
and a real book. You will not come very 
easily upon their like again. No dry desk- 
words, such as mine, can do justice to 
MARY LEE; the reader must himself absorb 
this strange, rich, unsettling ecstatic novel. 
I hold out to him an experience of the first 
water, an adventure of the imagination, a 
loosening of the spirit from its diurnal 
bonds, an encounter with something akin to 
genius,” 


Aad Those who feel that they may 
interested in Georrrey Dennis are in- 
vited to send for an eight-page booklet 
containing Ciirton Fapiman’s introduc- 


tory essay. 
EssANDESS. 





YALE 





Beyond the 
Sublime Porte 


By Barnette Miller 
An illuminating picture of 
that palace of mystery, the 
Grand Seraglio of Stamboul. 
Its history, its architecture, 
and the life that went on 
within its walls are graphic- 
ally portrayed. Illustrated. 
Price $5.00 


French Political 
Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century 


By Roger Soltau 
The trend of political ideas 
in France from the Napol- 
eonic Wars to the World 
War, and the dominating 
political conceptions of the 
century which began and 
ended in revolution. 
Price $5.00 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


VEN CONNECTICUT 


NEW HA 
















BEST 
SHORT 
STORIES 







Selected, with a preface on the 
trend of the modern short story. 


by Edward J. O'Brien 


Read this list of famous pres- 
ent-day writers whose stories, 
among others, are included: 
Louis Bromfield, Whit Burnett, 
Erskine Caldwell, Walter D. 
Edmonds, Morley Callaghan, 
William Faulkner, F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, Guy Gilpatric, Emmett 
Gowen, Don Marquis, Dorothy 
Parker, James Stevens and Wili- 
liam Hazlett Upson. 

In @ new, attractive format; including the 
year-book section of ies, biblio- 
graphics, etc. $2.50 DD, MEAD 



































ARPER & BROTHERS have 

just published H. M. Tomlin- 

son’s book on Norman Douglas 

whom he declares a man im- 
possible to label. On page 72 et seq., we 
find this description which seems to us 
a shrewd examination of Douglas as a 
writer: 

There are no stylistic flourishes in 
his prose. It is almost entirely collo- 
quial, the communication of a narrator 
who is familiar with your capacity and 
his own; he keeps tactfully within 
measure. He enjoys telling you this; he 
never doubts your intelligence, but 
tries it; he is sure you will be risible, 
and that you will know what value to 
give to his extravagance when he is 
denouncing picturesquely a fond faith 
you hold. He has no tricks but only 
the idiosyncrasies of an original man, 
good-natured and humorous, of whom 
you will learn nothing but what he 
chooses to disclose. He has the sudden 
reticences of a gentleman who has ap- 
peared to be open and intimate. He 
has said enough. 


Two sprightly volumes of Horace 
Liveright’s fall list give promise of a 
good deal of amusement, these are 
“Broccoli and Old Lace” by Frank Sul- 
livan, and “How to Tell Your Friends 
from the Apes,” by Will Cuppy. Sulli- 
van’s years of philosophizing, including 
all the time he spent in a taxi endeavor- 
ing to get somewhere, and Cuppy’s en- 
cyclopeedic knowledge of natural his- 
tory, both nearly drive one crazy. Both 
writers are true products of the delirium 
of Manhattan, despite the fact that Cuppy 
spends as much time away from it as 
a professional hermit as he possibly can 
and that Sullivan has for years been 
regularly going over to the Grand Cen- 
tral trying to get a train out of New 
York. He has always failed himself at 
the last moment... . 

Next month will see the publication 
of a new novel by Nancy Hoyt, “Con- 
stant Hot Water.” Doubleday, Doran are 
bringing it out. The prospectus of it. 
sounds lively. Her former “Cupboard 
Love” was an extraordinarily clever pic- 
ture of young Park Avenue married 
people. The scene of the new book is 
London. ... 

We wish to thank Louise Morgan who 
writes for Everyman in London for send- 
ing us a copy of a small but interesting 
book, “Writers at Work,” published re- 
cently by Chatto & Windus, in which 
she talks of Yeats, Aldington, Sinclair 
Lewis, Sylvia Townsend Warner, and 
others or rather, they talk to her, for 
these are a series of concise interviews. 
But Miss Morgan has such a curiously 
friendly spirit and so apparently accur- 
ate a recollection, that even starting with 





a stereotyped set of questions to feed | 


to the lions she managed to elicit most 
readable reminiscences. . . . 

The Modern Library has developed a 
new idea in a new series of “giant” vol- 
umes. The “giant” format has been de- 
signed to permit their publication in 
one compact volume complete and un- 
abridged. The first of the Giants to be 
issued are Tolstoy’s “War and Peace,” 
Boswell’s life of Samuel Johnson, and Vic- 
tor Hugo’s “Les Miserables.” The Giants 
sell at one dollar a copy. . . 

We heard that when Thomas Wolfe the 
novelist returned from Europe some time 
ago his new novel had reached the length 
of 350,000 words. He then went up to an 
island off the coast of Maine and did more 
work on it until the count swelled to 500,- 
000 words. Just what the latest count is 
we don’t know! .. . 

We hear that Lady Passfield (Mrs. Sid- 
ney Webb) has been elected a Fellow of 
the British Academy, and believe she is 
the first woman to be so honored... . 

Sara Teasdale, the well-known poet, 
who is preparing a biographical sketch of 
Christina Rossetti, would be glad to hear 
from anyone who knew Miss Rossetti per- 
sonally, or anyone who has unpublished 
letters of general interest from her. Miss 
Teasaale may be reached in care of The 


Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City. ... 

We desire to make a correction. Back 
in July we mentioned an experiment in 
children’s reading undertaken by the 
Wallace Publishing Company. This was a 
pamphlet called “Books to Read in Upper 
Grades,” compiled by Clare McPhee. Un- 


fortunately we gave the address of the 
Wallace Company as Lincoln, Nebraska, 
instead of Des Moines, Iowa, which latter 
is correct... . 

We apologize for delay in making still 
another correction. Archibald Henderson 
writes us thus from the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill: 

I believe I am correct in stating—al- 
though the issue is at the moment not be- 
fore me—that you said: “... with a new 
edition of Archibald Henderson’s biog- 
raphy of him (Shaw) in the offing...” You 
will do me a genuine favor if you will cor- 
rect this. The book to be issued in the early 
autumn by D. Appleton & Co. is not a new 
edition of “George Bernard Shaw: His 
Life and Work) (1911). It is a brand-new 
work, of an exhaustive character, in two 
volumes, dealing with Shaw in every as- 
pect and treating of his life and career 
entire (1856-1931), a memorial biography 
in celebration of his seventy-fifth birth- 
day. It will appear soon as a serial in 
world-syndication, and somewhat later in 
book-form. The manuscript is now - 
ing through Mr. Shaw’s hands and being 
revised by him. (Mr. Henderson wrote the 
end of August.) I enclose an announce- 
ment of the book. The new work, which 
purports to be definitive, so far as a biog- 
raphy of a living person can be, will be 
entitled “Bernard Shaw, Playboy and 
Prophet.” .. . 

About Columbus Day the Viking Press 
celebrated the discovery of America with 
the publication of “Christopher Colum- 
bus and Other Patriotic Verses,” by 
Franklin P. Adams (F. P. A.). This is 
the first of this popular columnist’s books 
to appear on the Viking list, and it 
contains several American biographical 
poems done in the best patriotic tradi- 
tion. ... 

A third Dodd, Mead—Pictorial Review 
First Novel competition is announced for 
1931-32, open to all American and Cana- 
dian authors who have not had a novel 
published previously. The award is $10,- 
000, plus royalties, and the closing date 
of the contest has been set for July 1, 


1932. For full particulars regarding this | 


third contest, inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Dodd, Mead & Company, 443 
Fourth Avenue, or Pictorial Review, 223 
West 39th Street, New York City. ... 

G. F. Bradby, in “Parody and Dust 
Shot,” a book of light verse that will 
soon be issued by the Oxford University 
Press, has the following amusing treat- 


BOOKS WE 
RECOMMEND 











ment of a famous lyric by William Butler | 


Yeats: 


WHAT REALLY HAPPENS 
I will arise and go now, and go to Innis- 
ville, 
And a small villa build there of rein- 
forced concrete, 
Two chimneys will I have there, a ledge 
by the window-sill, 
And sit and look on a tree-lined street. 


And I will have a car there, for cars | 


are going cheap, 
Popping when it starts in the morning 
with second-hand springs. 
And a gramophone and records to sing 
my soul to sleep 
With music full of jazz-like things. 


I will arise and go now, for every holiday 
I long for a little villa—or else a bunga- 
low— 
A furlong from the golf-links, and near 
the King’s highway 
Where all the crimson buses go. 


Malcolm Cowley’s articles, a series of 
five, which began in the New Republic 
on September seventeenth, are most in- 
terestingly descriptive of how a young 
American literary man returned to 
America after a certain sojourn in France 


after the war, and how, as a representa- | 


tive of the younger literary generation 


he attempted to fashion an artistic ca- | 


reer in this country. This series should 
be a valuable contribution to the history 


of contemporary American literature. ... | 


Robert E. Sherwood has just seen his | 


first novel. “The Virtuous Knight,” pub- 
lished by Scribners, the motion picture 
of his play, “Waterloo Bridge,” on 
Broadway, and rehearsals begin for the 
Theatre Guild-production of his forth- 
coming play, “Reunion in Vienna,” in 


which Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt, Helen | 


Westley, Henry Travers, and other Guild 


actors will appear. . . 
THE PHENICIAN. 


LYAUTEY , 
By André Maurois, The new biog- 
raphy by the author of “Byron” and 
“Disraeli.” “An excellent, dynamic 
picture of a brilliant and highly at- 
tractive man—France’s ‘poet of ac- 
tion. ”"—New York Times. “A great 
man’s story, well told.”—New on 


Herald Tribune. 








JOFFRE 


By Raymond Recouly. “Joffre is 
shown in this work with a __ living 
quality, a color and a relief, that are 
astonishing."—Le Temps. “Recouly 
presents Joffre in his robust simplic- 
ity; he stands out as Rodin would 
have shown him.”—General Nudant in 
La Revue de France. $3.00 








LOQUACITIES 


By Charles Macomb d 
sonal recollections, reflections and 
opinions on many subjects by the 
author of “Viva Mexico!” “Grace of 
style, a sound philosophy, breeding, 
abundant sympathy—and humor.”— 
Charles Hanson Towne, in New York 
American. “An event that we regard 
as truly important.”—The Phoenician 
in The Saturday Review. $2.50 


THE SCANDAL 
AND CREDULITIES 
OF JOHN AUBREY 


Edited by John Collier, author of 
“His Monkey Wife.” “Easily one of 
the most entertaining books of the 
season. So delightful it is difficult to 
recall when any author has appeared 
under such pleasant auspices. —/Vew 
York Evening Post. $2.50 


Flandrau. Per- 














THE STORY a 
OF JULIAN Seller 


By Susan Ertz. The new international 
amen by the author of “The Gal- 
axy,” “Madame Claire,” etc. A vivid 
picture of the younger and older gen- 
eration in their search for happi- 
ness. “The best work I have ever 
reviewed”: Compton Mackenzie. $2.50 








THE FLAME 
ON ETHIRDOVA 


By Hector Bolitho. A novel of the 
Middle Ages which is attracting 
wide-spread comment. “A work of 
miracle and marvel—it appeals like 
some delightfully illumined missal of 
olden times.”"—New York a 


Post. 








NARCISSUS 
B Brand Whitlock. The great 
F ws painter, Van Dyck, his 
beloved, and his teacher, Rubens, 
are the central figures in a legend 
which Mr. Whitlock has used as the 
basis of a story of rare beauty. Not 
only is this an entertaining story but 
an unusual picture of the home life 
of Belgium’s foremost artist.” $2.00 








POISON AT COURT 


By Marie Cher. An absorbing pic- 
cane of the Court of Louis XIV 
when the Grand Monarch’s life and 
throne were threatened by poison 
and black magic. Illustrated. $3.00 








A HISTORY OF 
INDIAN LITERATURE 


By Herbert H. Gowen, Professor of 
Oriental Languages and Literature, 
Univérsity of Washington. Twenty- 
five centuries of India’s literature, 
from the ancient Vedic to Tagore, 
disclosed in a brilliant, sympathetic, 
and charming style. $4.00 


SHORT PLAYS FOR 


MODERN PLAYERS 


Edited by Glenn Hughes. A dozen 
plays carefully selected for produc- 
tion by amateurs and ranging from 
domestic farce to tragedy. Includes 


the works of several new writers. 
$2.50 








These are Appleton books 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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ing ahead with CENTURY... 





No boredom here! We are rather proud of this list—of its variety and individual 
distinction. Here is fiction for almost every taste“-history, travel, adventure, 
psychology, science, children’s books, and even the last word on Contract bidding: 
AY,VA—m of-)b (cate ow bo M=r- (on 0 MEO) ole) Mw el—jecte-belemt-)belel-su-Jh muereyeeteel—selemaeleemeom celebum-lac-seleleler 


THE INSECT MENACE 


By DR. L. O. HOWARD 


A book that “‘rivals the best of the murder mystery stories in its ability 
to hold the attention of the reader.”’ This story of the ruthless warfare 
between insects and the human race will startle you and fascinate you 
with its amazing anecdotes and curious incidents and its thrilling account 
of battles already fought by man against some of the better-known 
pests. As the Scientific Book Club choice for September the editors 
promise that “‘every page is illuminating and delightfully alive’? and 
assert that it “‘should be read by everyone who gives any thought to 


the present and future welfare of mankind.” 


BEHIND THE SCENES 
WITH OURSELVES 


By CARL RAMUS 
Common-sense psychology for every reader who 
wants to know just what is going on behind the 
mask of his own personality. If you want to 
understand yourself and your neighbors better 
this is the book that will help you do so. $3.00 


THE CASE AGAINST 
BIRTH CONTROL 


By EDWARD ROBERTS MOORE 
This book embodies the official Roman Catholic 
attitude toward the practice of contraception and 
discusses birth control from the economic, popu- 
lation, medical, and moral points of view. Cardinal 
Hayes writes the introduction. $2.50 


WINGS FOR MEN 
By FRANK WEAD 
The entire story of man’s efforts to fly, from the 
vicarious flights of early mythology and legend 
down to the constant race for new records and 
achievements. $4.00 


The Official System 
By MADELEINE KERWIN 
The only woman member of Bridge Headquarters’ 
Advisory Council, which devised the new Official 
System, gives here a simple, clear analysis of the 
system and tells in brief and compact form all 
you ever need know on Contract bidding. $1.00 


Juveniles 
THE DARK SECRET 


By V. M. HILLYER 
A charming collection of short stories for young- 
sters which will teach unselfishness, honesty, 
loyalty, sportsmanship, etc. The “‘dark secret” is 
that children will never suspect the motive behind 
the telling. $2.50 


A CHILD’S HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD 


A CHILD'S GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE WORLD 


By V. M. HILLYER 


Two classics for children which have taken his- 
tory and geography out of their age-old category 
of classroom bores and made them human, fas- 
cinating subjects to be read, enjoyed and remem- 
bered. Fully illustrated. Each $3.50 








Illustrated. 














$3.50 





SAVAGE PARADISE 


By MARGARET MATCHES 


How many thousands of commuters and office workers dream enviously 
of ‘“‘dropping it all’? and sailing away to some magical tropical isle? 
Here is one girl who had the courage to do this very thing. She actually 
threw up her job, climbed aboard a tramp steamer for the South 
Pacific, and never stopped until she had lost herself in the remote 
enchantment of New Guinea. This is her own story of her wanderings 
and of how she found romance on lonely plantations; among head- 
hunting natives of the Sepik River; on queer little trading schooners. 






A tale of rare delight for the epicure of literature 


PAN’S PARISH 


By LOUISE REDFIELD PEATTIE 


A delightful fantasy, flavored with satire, of Pan in his Provengal 
parish, of how he spirited away an English lady, gave back to 
Father Boniface his lost faith, and wrought the miracle of the 
Heaven-sent baby. A book that will be read and treasured by 


discriminating readers. 


“A dainty and tender book.’—The 


Saturday Review of Literature. $2.00 





WIVES AND 
MOTHERS 


By JEAN RUDD 
A story of a family of women 
caught up by the growing rest- 
lessness of the days when home- 
making ceased to occupy wo- 
men’s entire lives and time so 
often hung dangerously on their 
hands. $2.00 


THE YOUNG 


MRS. MEIGS 
By ELIZABETH CORBETT 


The story of a grand old girl, a 
young woman of eighty, and her 
remarkable family of ‘‘old young 
people.”” She winks at the fact 
that they are trying to order her 
life, and slyly manages to un- 
tangle theirs instead. $2.00 


CANE JUICE 
By JOHN EARLE UHLER 
A story with an unusual setting, 
that of a Louisianacollege, reveal- 
ing the development of a raw son 
of the soil into a skilled leader of 
his people. $2.50 


THE GOOD 
DETECTIVES 


By MARGARET LEVESON 
GOWER 

The story of three children who 
formed an organization called 
“The Good Detectives’’ and 
found they had to play the game 
in earnest. A story of youth that 
will be appreciated and enjoyed 
by everyone who remembers the 
detective feats he accomplished 
in the far-away days when he 
was young. $2.00 








PIE IN THE SKY 






CROSSINGS 
By ALICE A. MASSIE 


A love story built on one of the 
most unusual devices ever used 
in fiction writing. We predict that 
it will become one of the most 
discussed first novels of the 


season. $2.00 
FLOWER OF 
THORN 
By 


MARIE CONWAY OEMLER 
A charming romance of the deep 
South, one of the greatest love 
stories this talented novelist has 
ever written. A boy and girl, 
kept apart by traditions bred of 
old and bitter hates, finally over- 
come all obstacles of pride’and 
prejudice. $2.50 


RIVERS OF 
DAMASCUS 


By DONN BYRNE 


“Eleven as fascinatingly told 
tales as you are likely to find ina 
year’s reading,”’ says the Herald 
Tribune Books. “The title story 
is almost as delicately informed 
with nostalgic tenderness as 
‘Messer Marco Polo’.” $2.00 





THE HUNDRED 
DAYS and THE 
WOMAN AYISHA 


By TALBOT MUNDY 


Major “‘ Jimgrim”’ returns in these 
two thrilling novels and takes 
you with him on a round of 
strange adventures. Two full- 
length novels in one volume for 
the price of one. $2.50 





By FREDERICK HAZLITT BRENNAN 


A passionately rugged and moving novel—the story of David 
Harron, youngest son of a family of American reds, who rebels 
against orthodox rebellion and sets out to find a code of his own. 
It is essentially the odyssey of a young American wandering on 


the threshold of a new economic and social order. 


$2.50 














Illustrated. $4.00 


MANHATTAN 
SIDE-SHOW 


By KONRAD BERCOVICI 


A gorgeous book of New York personalities 

beggars, merchants, actors, writers, singers, men 
about town—New Yorkers all, though originat- 
ing in nearly every country on earth. Told with 
vivid and personal charm. _Iilustrated. $4.00 


BENEDICT ARNOLD 
Patriot and Traitor 
By OSCAR SHERWIN 


A fair and dramatic account of the stormy life 
of one of the most strenuous and heroic fighters 
for the cause of Independence. Yet his name, 
because of one black deed, is now the symbol of 
baseness and treachery. ‘“‘Mr. Sherwin has seized 
upon the most dramatic episodes in the revamp- 
ing of the historical scene. It is a good job he has 
done. ... A swift, breathless book... .’”’——-N. Y. 
American $4.00 


MARCHES oF THE NORTH 
By E. ALEXANDER POWF™L 

For the reader who wants to know the greatness 

and variety and spirit of Canada~—here is the one 

indispensable book written in Colonel Powell’s 

fine, full, free-flowing style. Illustrated. $4.00 


CHICAGO? A Portrait 
By HENRY JUSTIN SMITH 
The vivid picture of a great city, in its normal life 
and activity. For the first time in any book the 
reader can obtain a clear and reasonably com- 
plete picture of Chicago as a whole. Illustrated 
by E. H. Suydam. Published Nov. 5th. $5.00 


COLUMBUS CAME LATE 
By GREGORY MASON 


A popular and colorful presentation of the story 
of the civilizations of North, Central, and South 
America before Columbus’ vessel first sighted 
shore which gives a new vista of the greatness 
and antiquity of America. Published Nov. 5th. 

Illustrated. $4.00 


MEXICO 
AND ITS HERITAGE 


By ERNEST GRUENING 
A new, low-priced edition of this authoritative 
and famous volume that is described by Carleton 
Beals in The Nation, as “the classic work on 
Mexico of our times.’”’ Illustrated. $3.00 


GREEN HELL 
By JULIAN DUGUID 


If you have not yet had the “thrilling armchair 
adventure” of reading ‘‘Green Hell,’”’ don’t put 
it off any longer. It’s still “the book of the year,” 
because, as the Times says, “it is head and 
shoulders above the average volume about travel 
and exploration in mysterious parts of the 
world.”’ Illustrated. $4.00 





Publishers of the New Century Dictionary ® THE CENTURY CO. e 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 

































fam 


JUDITH ARIS 


a the daughter 


of Rogue Herries and Mirabell the 
gypsy girl, cursed with his imagina- 
tion and her wild blood. I was 
the mistress of one man, the wife 
of a genteel murderer. My whole 
life was one mad rebellion against 


Uldale and the destiny of the Herries. 


Abroad, this story of the fiery lady with the pale 
excited face and ihe red-gold hair is having the 
greatest success of any Walpole novel. 


It is even more romantic than Rogue Herries, 
with more charm than Wintersmoon. It is a 
colorful picture of Napoleonic England. It is 
also an eloquent statement of the never-ending 
struggle between imagination and the matter-of- 
fact, which is English character. 


It is complete in itself—though if you haven't 
read Rogue Herries, now in its 6th large edition, 
this story will probably impel you to do so. 


$2.50. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


JUDITH PARIS... the 


HUGH WALPOLE 
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